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“PORT « NEWARK, 


Gateway to 


This free book contains a detailed 
description of the Port of Newark 
and its contigucus territcery. It is 
of interest to every executive who is 
concerned with sles and distri- 
bution problems. Mail the coupon 
below for your copy. 
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THOS. L. RAYMOND, MAYOR A 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Please send me, without obligation’ 
| a copy of the free book “‘Port Newark.” A 
Name 
| Address 





America’s Richest Markets 


Taking the Port of Newark as a pivot, draw, on a sales map o 
the United States, a circle with a radius of about 200 miles—th 
approximate distance from the Port of Newark to Baltimore or t 
Beston. Then count up the number of key cities lying within tha 
200 mile radius! 


Chere you will find 41 of America’s 100 largest centers o 
popu ation—including New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Balti 
more-—representing virtually one-third of the total population oj 
the United States! 


‘| hese—the richest trading centers in America—are all moré 
easily accessible from the Port of Newark than from any othe 
manufacturing and distributing center on the Atlantic Seaboard 
Many of these great markets can be reached by motor truck in fro 
three to twelve hours, many more by cheap, all-water transportation 
and every one of them by direct rail facilities which have no paralld 
elsewhere in America. 


There is no surer way to reduce the cost of distribution in thi 
Eastern markets than by locating a warehouse or factory at thf 
Port of Newark—the gateway to those markets. Choice sites fo! 
factories, warehouses, or terminals are now available, on attractivi 
terms. These sites are improved with rail sidings, paved roadways, 
sewerage systems and abundant power and light resources, and ar¢ 
suitable for the purposes of virtually any type of industry. Fot 
complete details, write to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND—Mayor 
Newark New Jersey 
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The Marvelous “Mount of Olives” Bible 


Bound in genuine olive wood covers, hand-carved in Palestine 
f=: at last, is the Book of books in an exquisite 


setting. Its beauty suggests the polished rich- 
ness of a jewel chest. Twenty centuries of 
tradition live within its gleaming covers. 

They are made of olive wood;—olive wood from 
the historic Mount of Olives in Palestine, where the 
Master Himself so often walked and on whose slope 
He spent the hours of His agony in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

Were you to visit Palestine today and wander 
through its quaint winding streets you would perhaps 
come upon a craftsman at work on the covers for this 
most beautiful of Bibles. Fashioned by hand, in that 
old-world atmosphere of sacred memories, they bear 
the Jerusalem Cross, symbol of great antiquity, on the 
front cover. The edges are beveled. 


Some of the Rare Features 


Is there anything more beautiful than a piece of 
highly polished olive wood? These covers have the 
sheen of polished marble, the delicate tracery of the 
grain weaving its decorative design in rich brown 
tones. The backstrap is of genuine Morocco leather, 
a deep, rich brown, pebble-grained, with title in gold. 
The imprint of Jerusalem, both on the backstrap and 
the back cover, signifies the origin of this rare master- 
piece. 

The text itself, the King James version, Old and 
New Testaments is printed in clear-face type on 
genuine India Paper, that marvelous combination of 
lightness, strength and opacity. The pages are edged 
—, gold-over-red, lustrous as a sheet of precious 
metal. 


Two Hundred Copies Now Available 


Now for the first time a limited importation of the 
“Mount of Olives” Bible is to be omeahe to this 


country. As this is written, two hundred copies are 
on the sea, the sole available supply for the present. 
Already many of these are spoken for by friends. No 
one cay say when additional copies will be obtainable, 
for these Bibles are the product of patient hand- 
craftsmanship in a land where “quantity production” 
is an unknown term. 
We Invite You to Examine It FREE 

Because you must see the “Mount of Olives” Bible 
to appreciate its artistic charm, we invite eng to 
accept it for a week’s inspection, without the slightest 
cost or obligation. You need send no money; there is 
nothing to pay the postman. The book comes 
absolutely free. If you do not find it a real objet 
d art that you will want to keep on your library 
table, return it at our expense. Otherwise 
remit the surprisingly small sum named 
in the coupon, scarcely half of what you 
would expect to pay for so rare and 
















beautiful a book. LAER 
It must be a case of first come, pens, 


first served. Many will order, 
some will be too late. So 
mail the coupon now— 
today. 


7 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me for free ex- 
amination the “Mount of 
Olives” Bible, bound in 

covers of polished olive 
wood from the Mount of 
Olives, hand-carved in the Holy 
Land, with the Jerusalem Cross 
on the front cover, morocco leather 
backstrap; gold-edged pages. With- 
in a week I shall either remit $5.45 
as payment in full, or return the book 
at your expense. 


WALTER J. BLACK CoO 
7 West 42 Street 
NEW YORK CITY. NX 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Chippers 


Sirs: 

The summaries of archaeological and 
paleontological activity that occasionally 
appear in your Science department en- 
titled “Diggers’’ are fine—as far as they go. 
You report only an iota, however, of the 
vast amount of work that goes on in these 
extremely important fields constantly. How 
much better “Diggers’ [Time, April 25] 
would be, for instance, if you had told about 
Halvor H. Skavlem, a 78-year-old Wiscon- 
sinian who has devoted many years of his 
life to studying Indian relics and is the only 
white man who has ever discovered and 
imitated the lost Indian method of chip- 
ping flint arrowheads with bits of bone 
and a crude hammer! Recently he gave 
an exhibition here, chipping out perfect 
heads in 15 minutes each, with motions 
that looked so simple until one _ tried 
them. 

ARNOLD PEFFERS 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

While Chipper Skavlem’s abili- 
ties are surely not insignificant, 
Subscriber Peffers errs in believing 
Chipper Skavlem to be “the only 
white man” to have discovered and 
imitated the Indian manufacturing 
process. At least one other such 
white man exists—Chipper Joseph 
A. Barbieri of Pasadena, Cal., who 
can reduce stone nodules to thin 
blades, strike a spall from a brittle 
nucleus, by freehand percussion. 
(See Art and Archaeology, Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, p. 68). 


. 7 . 


Miraculous 


Sirs: 

There are those who, having attained 
“Oneness with Brahma,” would discover 
soup-stains on that one’s waistcoat; who, 
sitting on a lotus flower in the selfless 
Nirvana of Buddha, would find withered 
petals; who, wandering deified through 
the Greek Elysian Fields, would discover a 
fly in Hebe’s nectar; or who, reading that 
perfect periodical Time, would stumble 
over idiosyncrasies. 

Blessed by the Pope, bidden adieu by 
Premier Mussolini as she sailed majestically 
forth on her polar flight, with one (or 
more) strokes of his pen, your Editor 
converts her [the Norge] from a “good air- 
ship” into a “BLUNT SILVERY CIGAR.” 
(Time, Apr. 19, ScIENCE.] 

Miraculous as this may seem to us and 
dismaying to the Anti-Nicotine League, 
your Editor is not yet done. Nay, far 


from it. For as she sails high above the 
sparkling Mediterranean, he must needs 
bring despair to peace advocates and con- 
sternation to those whose business is 
armaments, by a transformation no _ less 
astonishing. This innocent airship, which 
left the Ciampino Airdrome with all its 
young ideals unbesmirched, and is dragged 
over the Appian Way where Emperors 
marched in triumph, as a vicious “BLUNT 
CIGAR,” he fiendishly converts into nothing 
less than a “LONG SILVER BULLET”! 


SIDNEY F. MASHBIR 
Remington Cash Register Co., Inc. 
Ilion, N. Y. « 


Tygers 
Sirs: 

Under the heading of “Play Ball” 
(Time, Apr. 19, Sport] you list the differ- 
ent National and American League baseball 
teams with their nicknames. You stated 
that the ‘“Tygers’” were the Detroit, 
American League team. The word “‘Tygers” 
should be spelled with an “‘i’’ instead of 
a: The Augusta, South Atlantic 
League team is known as the ‘“Tygers,” 
the main reason for this being in compli- 
ment to Mr. Ty Cobb of the Detroit team. 
Mr. Cobb got his early start in Augusta, 
and still maintains his residence here. 

I read your magazine every week and like 
it very much, especially the Quiz. 

Scott NIXON 


Augusta, Ga. 


Well-Bred 


Sirs: 

In Time, April 12, under PROHIBITION, 
you speak disparagingly of breweries like 
Pabst and Anheuser-Busch, which leads 
the reader to believe that they were un- 
scrupulous in their dealings through the 
saloons and other agencies. Knowing the 
Pabst family very well, I take exception 
to this as they are far from anything 
such as you lead your readers to believe. 
They are very well-bred, of good culture, 
fine breeding, and the influence that they 
exerted through saloons was _ absolutely 
negligible. It might have been the saloon 
keeper himself but not the brewers who 
supplied the beverages. 

RAIMUND B. WURLITZER 

San Francisco, Calif. 

TIME was far from disparaging 
“Pabst,” which it called “classic.” 
—ED. 


. . . 


“Dead Like Caesar” 


Sirs: 

Your publication has the unmitigated 
effrontery to insinuate that liberty of the 
press does not exist in Italy, that the 
people are not freely represented in par- 
liament (witness your sneering reference 
to the “docile senators’), and that the 
Fascist government is not representative 
and interferes with personal freedom. All 
this in face of the perfectly rotten politi- 
eal, social and racial situation prevailing 
in the U. S. where an arbitrary sumptu- 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWS-MAGAZINE 


and the subscription price is $5 yearly. 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 





ary law has been foisted upon the nation, 
with which it is not in sympathy; where 
a single race, the Jews, has attained a 
degree of political control making possible 
a practically complete domination of the 
press, so that the situation cannot even 
be publicly exposed; where labor shares in 
this exploitation of the masses through the 
most vicious kind of class legislation; and 
where personal liberty is as dead as 
Julius Caesar. 

Whatever you may have against the Fas- 
cist regime and the Mussolini dictatorship 
(if you like) at its very worst, it has 
never interfered with the personal habits 
of anyone, and in Italy we don’t have to 
pay for the support of a lot of Izzy Ein- 
steins, nor are we tied to a paternal gov- 
ernment’s apron-strings in respect of the 
beverages we want to drink. That may 
not be much, but it is something. 

EpcarR C. RIEBE 

Florence, Italy 

In recent weeks, Signor Mussolini 
has appeared in TIME chiefly as an 


orator—in his own words.—ED. 


Playhouses 
Sirs: 

I believe that mention of the theatres 
currently showing the plays as you review 
them would be appreciated. 

It could be done just as_ publishers’ 
names are given in your book reviews. 

C. W. MARTIN 

Greencastle, Ind. 

Is Subscriber Martin’s request 
seconded ?—Ep. 


Great Profession 
Sirs: 

I was shocked and not a little indignant 
to read in Time, April 19 issue, under 
MEDICINE, that nursing is considered by 
your magazine to be a trade. 

Such a statement is an insult and the 
severest slam you could inflict upon a 
class of women a large part of whom 
are university graduates, all of whom are 
high school graduates, and of whom is re- 
quired three to four years of practical and 
theoretical training to fit them for their 
profession. 

You are no longer living in the dark 
ages before the time of Florence Night- 
ingale, and nursing standards and_ ideals 
have kept apace with, if not excelled, those 
of the medical profession. A perusal of 
a history of nursing or a visit to any of 
our modern hospitals would enlighten you 
regarding one of the greatest professions 
in the world, and prevent another such 
faux pas. 

I am always disappointed when you 
omit the medical section from TIME. 

HELEN L. Dosis, R. N. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Like Pascal 
Sirs: 

Dabbling in Pascal* the other day, I 
ran across a few lines that recalled strik- 
ingly a paragraph you _ published under 
SCIENCE some nine months ago: “But to 
exhibit to him another wonder quite as 
amazing, let him examine the most minute 
things he knows. . .. Dividing these again, 
let him exhaust his power of forming such 
conceptions, and then let us consider the 
last, the least object at which he can 
arrive. Perhaps he will think that it is 
the limit of littleness in nature. But I 
will show him a new abyss. I will paint 
for him not only the visible universe, but 
all the immensity of nature that one can 
conceive, within the bounds of this epi- 
tome of an atom. He may see an infinity 
of universes each with its firmament, its 
planets, its earth, in the same _ proportion 
as in the visible world... .” 

L. M. B. 


Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


*Blaise Pascal (1623-62), French religious 
philosopher and mathematician. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland. 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Speak French, German, Spanish or 
Italian in a Short Time 


EARNING to speak, 
read and write a 
foreign language may 
seem the most difficult 
of tasks. 


You may feel that it is 
impossible for you to learn 
except after years of hard 
study, which you do not 
care to undertake. 

Yet here is a guarantee 
that, not only can you /earn 
French, Spanish, German or 
Italian, in YOUR OWN HOME, by MAIL 


—but that you can learn it very quickly. 


The trouble with every other method 
of teaching foreign languages is that your 
mind is cluttered up with a mass of trans- 
lations, rules, exceptions to rules, grammar, 
and dozens of other intricate details. 


The Pelman method is so different, so 
much simpler, so much more PRACTICAL 
that there is no basis of comparison. 


A Striking New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, in a few words: 
In English, French, German, Spanish and 
Italian there is a great body of words 
(reaching up into the thousands) which 
are practically identical in all these tongues. 


If you were asked to read a French, 
German, Spanish or Italian newspaper, 
you would probably give up without 
making the attempt. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, you already know a very large number 
of the words you would meet with. You 
would recognize most of them “‘at sight.” 
Others you would be able to guess correctly 
from the way they fit in with the words 
you know. 


Really, instead of being totally ignorant 
of these four languages, you already have 















Guarantee 


Every Pelman Language Course is taught under the 
absolute guarantee that if, after completing it, you are 
not entirely satisfied with your ability to read, speak and 
understand the language, your tuition will be refunded 
instantly upon demand. 


(Signed) 


: B. C. McCuttocn, 
President, The Pelman Language Institute, New York City. 


an excellent start toward learning one or 
all of them! ; 


It is this remarkable fact that lies at 
the basis of the wonderful success that has 
come to the Pelman Language Courses, 
wherever they have been tried. 


Learn as Children Do 


Just like a child learning to speak, you 
do not bother at first about grammar. In- 
stead, you learn from the very first les- 
son how to use the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and understand others 
readily, then—and then only—you get the 
knowledge of grammar you need in a new, 
simple way. 


Suppose, for example, that you have de- 
cided to learn French. (The Pelman 
method works just as simply with other 
languages.) When you open the first les- 
son of the Pelman method you will be 
surprised to see not a single word of ex- 
planation in English. But you soon realize 
that no English is necessary. You find 
that you already know enough French 
words to start—and you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 


By means of this revolutionary system, 


within eight to twelve weeks 
you will find yourself able to 
speak a foreign language 
more fluently than those 
who havestudied it for years 
in the toilsome “grammar 
first”’ way. 

This is no exaggeration. 
In England, where this 
sa we new method was 
originated, tens of thous- 
ands of people have found 
that it makes foreign lan- 
guages astonishingly easy to 
learn. In America this 
success was at once duplicated. This is by 
far the most practical and sensible way to 
learn French, Spanish, German and Italian. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows you what 
a real cultural benefit, what a wonderful means for 
pleasure, it is to have another language at your com- 
mand. This book actually shows you that you can 
read, at sight, a page of the language you decide to 
learn. It shows why it is possible to guarantee that 
you will learn either French, Spanish, German or I tal- 
ian within a short time, to your satisfaction, crit wil] 
cost you nothing. To send for this bock places you 
under no obligation. No salesman will call on you 
Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
Suite L-665, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
ne ee ee Oe Oe Oe =“ 


, The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-665, 19 West 44th St,. New York City 


Please send me full information about 
the Pelman System of Language Instruction. | 


EOE NL OE O CET CPE EET 


I am interested in 
{ ] French [ ] Spanish [ ]|German [ ] Italian 


r----- 






































The Packard Eight Seven-passenger Sedan-limousine is shown. Its price is $5100 at Detroit, tax added 


i bs high position of 
Packard has been 
achieved through close as’ 
sociation with a long line 
of distinguished owners. 
For more than a genera- 
tion leading families have 
taken Packard into their 
lives and naturally Pack- 
ard haslongbeenknownas 
the car of social eminence. 
The Packard name is a 
mellow name, aged in 
memories that run back 
to childhood days of those 


who now are owners. 








Distinguished by Illustrious Patronage 


And great as were the 
Packardsofthe older days, 
their luster is now being 
dimmed in the glory of 
the Packard Eight. 

It is the supreme combina 
tion of all that can be de’ 
sired in a motor car. In 
all the world there is no 
finer vehicle. 

All can view its beauty. 
Those who ride in it can 
appreciate its comfort. 
But only those who drive 
itcan knowit fortheliving, 
wonderful thing that it is. 


PACKARD 


Oral ASK THE MAN, 
TESREIG ASS THE MAN- FORGERY 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church called 
at the White House. Bishop Joseph 
F. Berry said to the President: 

“In the name of nearly 20,000,- 
000 members and adherents, we ex- 
press our admiration for your con- 
sistent devotion to the duties of 
your great office and congratulate 
you heartily upon the success of 
your Administration.” 

The President replied: “It was 
in accord with basic truths of the 
universe that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence  de- 
clared their reliance upon the pro- 
tection of a Divine Providence. 
Founded upon religion, our Gov- 
ernment has derived strength and 
stability from the religious na- 
ture of its people.” 

Afterward Bishop and Mrs. 

Hughes stayed to lunch. 
GC President Coolidge received a 
letter from Miss Maloney of 
Brooklyn: “I represent a number of 
girls with a grievance. We are 
dissatisfied with the way the Gov- 
ernment treats girls. We _ think 
girls are just as important to this 
country as boys, and they should 
receive the same opportunities from 
the Government that boys do. 

“But they don’t get them, the 
way things are now. The Govern- 
ment takes and trains thousands of 
boys every summer at citizens’ 
training camps free. Any boy can 
go there and learn to hike, camp, 
swim and shoot. They are shown 
how to take care of themselves in 
the outdoors. 

“What does the Government do 
for the girls?” 

The President asked the War De- 
partment to answer that question 
if it could. 

( Partakers of the President’s 
breakfast last week were Senators 
Borah, Fess, Hale, Oddie, Gillett, 
Shortridge, Dale, Moses, Goff and 
Williams. All are Republicans. 
Their attention is reported to have 
been centred on the food to the 
exclusion of legislative matters. 

q@ Reports which newspapermen 
gleaned from White House _ at- 
tachés last week affirmed that the 
President would summer in north- 
ern New York either at Saranac 
Lake or near Lake St. Regis at the 
camp of Irwin R, Kirkwood, whose 


wife, the daughter of William R. 
Nelson, founder of the Kansas City 
Star, recently died (TIME, March 
8, THE PREss). 

@ = It was said at the White House 
that the President would make no 
speeches in the interest of any can- 
didates for election next fall, ex- 
cept that he might go to Mass- 
achusetts to aid Senator Butler, 
his close friend and political as- 
sociate, who faces a stiff contest 
with onetime Senator David Igna- 
tius Walsh (Democrat), who was 
unseated by Mr. Gillett two years 
ago, 


THE CABINET 


Seigneur and Chatelaine 


“It has been said that republics 
are ungrateful; but you will agree 
with me that this is not the case. 
... What we sometimes do here, in 
order to express our appreciation, 
is to give a man a public dinner 
and that is a doubtful pleasure 
nowadays as long as we have to be 
‘dry.’ We all hope that the Sec- 
retary will remain in office much 
longer than this law will last, so 
that when we do give him a public 
dinner it will be ‘wet.’ ” 

After which quaint reference by 
Banker James Speyer to a national 
custom which it is the Treasury 
Department’s function to enforce, 
Secretary Andrew Mellon heard 
his signal services to the country 
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acclaimed, and kLeheld his likeness, 
brushed in oils by fashionable Pain- 
ter Philip de Laszlo (who lately 
painted President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge), presented to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, to hang in 
company with those of his pre- 
decessors—including great Alexan- 
der Hamilton, clever Albert Galla- 
tin, honest John Sherman. Mr. 
Speyer spoke in Manhattan, in be- 
half of 500 Chambermen subscrib- 
ers to a Mellon portrait fund. 

Of the picture in question Pain- 
ter de Laszlo (who prides himself 
that his paintings are “subjective” 
rather than objective) had said: 

“This is a picture of a grand 
seigneur, who loves the fine and 
the real in art and meets the world 
with dignity. It is the picture of 
a man who is true to himself and 
who will stand unyielding on his 
own high principles. I had seen 
him often in his home. It is in a 
man’s home—his real milieu—that 
he is most himself. The outside 
world of business cares is far 
away. In his home I found Mr. 
Mellon a cultured gentleman, sur- 
rounded by the best in art, ancient 
and modern.” 

Banker Speyer in continuing his 
tribute mentioned two items of “in- 
dispensable assistance’: Mr. Mel- 
lon’s reduction and reform of in- 
come taxes, and the foreign debt 
settlements. In these matters, the 
aid Mr. Mellon had had from oth- 
ers and his backing by two presi- 
dents, were recognized. Had Bank- 
er Speyer thought of it, had the 
occasion been more appropriate, he 
might have mentioned another 
service, of considerable dimensions 
though of a less tangible nature, 
that Secretary Mellon has _per- 
formed in the five years that have 
elapsed since he left his  Pitts- 
burgh home to occupy a spacious 
and luxurious apartment in Wash- 
ington—a service in which his sole 
aid has been a semiofficial person- 
age of unusual bearing and person- 
ality, his daughter. 

This daughter is Ailsa, now aged 
25. She was a small girl when 
her father found it necessary to 
divorce her young and beautiful 
Irish mother (Nora McMullen) in 
1910-12. The parents’ parting was 
effected with becoming dignity, and 
it was arranged that Ailsa and her 
younger brother Paul were to 
divide their time equally between 
father and mother. This they did, 
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at first, but as she grew up, the 
affection lavished upon Ailsa by 
her father drew her most closely to 
him. After schooling at home 
and abroad and making her début 
in Pittsburgh, she became his con- 
stant companion and the chatelaine 
of his sumptuous mansion. 


Motherless girls mature swiftly. 
In Ailsa Mellon there developed a 
personality that could cope with 
the intangible problems of sophis- 
ticated society—reticence, poise 
and an air of consciously holding 
a high social standard. From her 
mother she inherited beauty, from 
her father reserve and a habit of 
doing things thoroughly, especially 
sportswomanly things such as 
horseback and golf. 

Secretary Mellon had not been 
in Washington long before those 
who dealt with him and with his 
administrative colleagues, found 
they had also to reckon with Ailsa, 
not in a political way—for in poli- 
tics she does not intrude—but as 
mistress of those social standards 
which form the background of high 
politics. Foreigners, particularly, 
found that for impersonal reasons 
it was an excellent thing to be rec- 
ognized by the drawling, perpetu- 
ally sunburned young woman with 
a strong chin, unbobbed hair and 
alarming detachment. So it came 
about that in all Washington there 
are no households, the Coolidges’ 
and the Kelloggs’ not excepted, in 
which it is a greater success to be 
accepted than in Mr. Mellon’s. 

One morning about a year ago, 
Secretary Mellon sat alone in his 
breakfast room. Ailsa had gone 
up to Baltimore for somegne’s elab- 
orate wedding festivities. He un- 
folded his morning paper, twitched 
the pages, gazed thunderstruck. 
There screamed a notice that a 
marriage license had been issued 
to Senator Bruce’s young lawyer- 
son, David K. Este Bruce, and 
“Regina” Mellon of Washington. 
“Regina” was said (erroneously) 
to be what some of her friends 
called Ailsa—but the thing seemed 
preposterous. She was  nobody’s 
fool. 

Nevertheless, later in the day, a 
tall, handsome, very much flus- 
tered and most apologetic young 
man, David K. Este Bruce, was 
ushered in to explain to Mr. 
Mellon, with such dignity as he 
could muster, that the licensees 
were he and Ailsa, that there had 
been a dare. Later, Ailsa ap- 
peared and matters were soon ad- 
justed. 


But David K. Este Bruce is a 
personable young man. He comes 
from the independent, vigorous 
Bruce family of Maryland, with an 
immense zest for variety and in- 
terest in life, a zest of a kind 
which once nearly took him to 
Abyssinia in a spirit of entertain- 
ment. In 1919 Princeton graduat- 


ed him. He has an overseas rec- 
ord, a record in the Maryland 
House of Representatives. He has 
shown at his most recent post of 
legal expert in the State Depart- 
ment that he did not waste his 
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D. K. E. BRUCE 
Personable, adventurous 


time at the University of Maryland 
Law School; that he might even 
become as keen, learned and in- 
trepid a lawyer as his father. (AI- 
though a Democrat, Senator Bruce 
votes Mr. Mellon’s brand of na- 
tional economics.) Young David 
is an athlete, a linguist, 28 years 
old. 

So last week it was formally an- 
nounced, the engagement of Wash- 
ington’s youngest and—perhaps— 
most unofficially important official 
hostess. Simultaneously, the State 
Department announced that there 
would be a new vice-consul at Rome 
—David Bruce Jr. 


THE CONGRESS 


Legislative Week 

Senate— 

@ Heard the reply of Federal 
Judge English to the impeachment 
brought against him bv the House 
(see below) and set the date for 
his trial as Nov. 10 next, by vote 
of 65 to 10. 

C Passed with amendments a pub- 
lic buildings bill, providing $165,- 
000,000 to be spent over seven 
years, $15,000,000 to complete build- 
ings previously begun, $50,000,000 
for buildings in Washington and 
$100,000,000 for buildings in the rest 
of the country. The selection of 
specific projects will be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury with 
the approval of Congress. (Bill 
went to joint conference.) 

@ Passed Senator James A, Reed’s 








bill to increase the salaries of 
Federal judges* by vote of 66 to 8. 
(Bill went to the House.) 

@ Debated the Watson-Parker bill 
to abolish the Railroad Labor board, 
to establish instead a _ series of 
arbitration boards for settling dis- 
putes. 

( Senators Sheppard and Heflin 
each delivered an oration on Moth- 
ers’ Day. Each read an appro- 
priate poem: “My Mother.” 
House— 

CG Began prolonged consideration 
of farm relief measures. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing the 
Army to spend $150,000,000 over a 
period of five years to improve the 
air service. (See ARMY & NAvy.) 
(Bill went to the Senate.) 

C Passed a bill establishing re- 
tired pay for Army and Navy 
nurses. (Bill went to the Senate.) 


. 


Big Wigs 

It used to be a custom—it was 
until 1913—that every year the 
Vice President gave a party for 
Congress. Quite a reception it was, 
the invited including 96 Senators, 
435 Congressmen, Cabinet mem- 
bers and Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Army and Navy officers of 
high degree, a few hundred diplo- 
mats—a crush. But the modest 
Marshalls and the retiring Cool- 
idges gave up the demonstration. 
This year the Daweses, witha large 
house and plenty of money, de- 
cided to resume it. In fact it is 
to take place very soon. 

The reception is certain to be a 
mob scene, the envy of Producers 
D. W. Griffith or Cecil B. De Mille. 
Imagine the quandary of even a 
well-informed newspaper correspon- 
dent, cornered perhaps by Pra 
Sundra Vachana, First Secretary 
of the Siamese legation, or Abu-el- 
Enein Salem Effendi, second at- 
taché of the Egyptian legation, 
with the inquiry: “Monsieur, will 
you be so kind as to point out to 
me the gentlemen who have re- 
cently distinguished themselves in 
the operations of the Congress?” 

The reporter would probably be- 
gin with assurance: “Well, now 
I’ll point out the celebrities of the 
Senate. ... 

“Of course there’s your host, the 
Vice President. He began *y mak- 
ing all the Senators angry by pro- 
posing that they put a limit to 
their talk. Every now and then he 
still speaks of that limitation, but 
the whole incident seems in a fair 
way of being forgotten. You see 


*The salaries at present and proposed: 
PRESENT PROPOSED 
Chief Justice (Supreme 


COUrt)  ccccccrrscerseescesceovecsereeeseve$ 10,000 $20,500 
Associate Justices (Supreme 
Court) . 14,500 20,000 





Circuit Judges 8,500 12,500 
District Judges . 7,500 10,000 
Other federal judges (of the District of 





Columbia, Court of Customs Appeals, etc.) 
are given similar increases. 
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that man with the iron grey hair 
and iron jaw—rather a fine figure 
—that is Senator Jim Reed, a 
Democrat. He is dissociated from 
his Democratic colleagues but he 
has put up a fine fight on nearly 
every issue that has come before 
this Congress. He poured forth 
fire and brimstone on the World 
Court, on the Debt settlements. He 





CURTIS OF KANSAS 
. seldom heard from 


is one of the fiercest attackers of 
prohibition. You see that map 
with the big weather-worn face? 
That is Mr. Borah. He is our finest 
orator. The galleries are always 
full when he is going to speak. He 
belongs to the other party but his 
stand on foreign relations—he is 
chairman of the Committee—is 
about the same as Jim Reed’s. 
They are the two most forceful 
men in the Senate, but each of 
them is more likely than not to be 
opposed to the rest of his party on 
any given question. That is why 
they are not leaders. That erudite 
looking man over there is one of 
the two Mormons in the Senate— 
Senator King of Utah. He talks 
more than any other Senator. He 
has something learned to say on 
almost every subject, but he does 
not carry many votes with him. 
That good looking, young-looking 
fellow just to your left—he is 
David Reed, a cousin of the other 
Reed but a Republican. He is ris- 
ing fast, a staunch supporter of 
the Administration. ... 

“There is Norris. He is a Pro- 
gressive Republican, perhaps the 
ablest of the insurgent group— 
now that LaFollette is dead. He 
keeps the regulars hopping. That 
dark, short young man over there, 
immaculately dressed, is young 
LaFollette who succeeded his 
father. He is a newcomer in the 


Senate; so he has not done much 
yet. 
“That pair—you see them?—the 
one with the drooping mustaches 
is Curtis,* Republican leader. He 
came years ago from Kansas, with 
Indian blood in him. You seldom 
hear from him. He is all the time 
behind the scenes patching up com- 
promises, pleasing people. The tall 
thin man next to him with the long 
neck is Smoot—the other Mormon. 
He is chairman of the Finance 
Committee. He speaks with a soft 
voice and retires from the outworks 
when somebody sets up an out- 
cry. That third man, going up to 
them, looks like a prosperous busi- 
ness man and he is. It is Butler, 
who is supposed to be especially 
close to the President and the per- 
sonal representative of the Admin- 
istration. He tries to manage 
things but he is not always suc- 
cessful. That grey-haired man with 
rather stiff movements is Bruce. 
He is a Democrat and another one 
of the vigorous anti-prohibitionists. 
Like King, he has much to say on 
many subjects. He too is very 
learned and fond of classical allu- 
sions, but he can be fierce at times. 
James Couzens, millionaire, isn’t 
here. He has been ill of late. When 
he is in top form, he makes a 
formidable opponent. That solid, 
dark little man is Robinson, nomi- 
nal leader of the Democrats. He 
is a downright fellow. Of late a 
good deal of his time has been 
taken in putting through Admin- 
istration measures—the World 
Court and the tax bill. There is 
Walsh; he is the Democrat’s hang- 
ing prosecutor, only he _hasn’t 
found any Republican to gibbet for 
the public recently. That other 
man with the wavy, black hair is 
Pat Harrison, a first-rate de- 
nouncer. There was a time when 
Harrison poured Greek fire on the 
Republicans, and ~~ Walsh poured 
quick lime... . 

“This man who may remind you 
of a pompous schoolmaster is 
Hiram Johnson. He used to be a 
rip-roaring Progressive Republican. 
He still votes with them, but he 
seems to be an extinct volcano. 
The old gentleman there, with a 
kindly face—no, not that one; he 
is Frederick Gillett, who used to 
be Speaker of the House and has 
now retired to the dignified bosom 
of the Senate as a reward for his 
long and faithful labor in the Re- 
publican cause. The other one far- 
ther back is Senator Cummins, who 
used to be a Progressive Republi- 
can, but now is one of the Nestors 


*Mr. Curtis’ great grandmother was 
the daughter of White Plume, a chief of the 
Kaws, and granddaughter of a chief of the 
Osages. She married a French trader, Con- 
ville, and their daughter, Julie Conville, 
married another French trader, Pappan. 
This gentlewoman, Mr. Curtis’ grandmother, 
had an Indian allotment on which Mr. 
Curtis was born. Ellen Pappan, his mother, 
married Captain O. A. Curtis. Part of the 
Senator's boyhood was spent on the Kaw 
reservation. 


of the Senate, chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee; and one of 
the new Progressives, Brookhart, 
is going to try to displace him. 
Ah, and do you see this large face 
and figure advancing? That is 
Heflin, who used to be chief dema- 
gog of the Democratic party, but 
his voice seems to have grown 
tired, and Caraway, with his low 
sarcastic drawl, twits him. This 
neat little man is Moses, one of 
the Republican irreconcilables— 
quite a wit in his way. His 
speeches are usually short, a sen- 
tence or two, delivered from the 
back of the chamber. His barbed 
arrows used almost always to go 
straight to Achilles’ heel, but they 
don’t fly so fiercely as they used 
to.” 

“But where are the leaders?” 
asks the foreign diplomat. 

“Oh, that you must decide for 
yourself,” answers the newspaper- 
man. “And now I shall show you 
the leaders in the House. 

“You see that fellow with the 
large chest and ruddy face looking 
straight before him in the midst 
of that admiring group? He is 
smiling and _ blushing. Probably 
someone has just suggested that 
he will be the next President. That 
is Nick Longworth, the Speaker. 
He and his cronies run the House 
by dint of goodwill and numbers 
—because, you see, politics in the 
House isn’t half so individualistic 
as in the Senate. Everybody likes 
Nick. He is the likable boss, al- 
though that lean stiff man, Tilson 
of Connecticut, bears the formal 
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... rather a fine figure 


title of Republican leader. The 
impressive old man over there is 
Burton of Ohio. He used to be a 
Senator, but now is back in his 
old haunts. For all his 74 years, 
he is astonishingly able, active. 
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Yonder is Finis Garrett, the Demo- 
cratic leader. He is brilliant but 
inclined to be erratic. Ogden 
Mills is just coming in. He is a 
Republican and comes from the 
silk stocking district of Manhat- 
tan, a Harvard man, with plenty 
of money, able, incisive, one of the 
best on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The man with the shock of 
white hair is Haugen, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture whose 
farm bill is raising such a rumpus. 
You see that smart young man 
who is going around and making 
so much of a party out of this? 
That is John Philip Hill of Mary- 
land, who has appropriated to him- 
self the leadership- of the vocifer- 
ous Wet bloc. There is Jack Gar- 
ner, the Democratic Chief on the 
Ways and Means Committee. It 
was he who united with Bill Green, 
the chairman, to make a non-parti- 
san tax bill. That fellow with the 
flowing black locks, who looks so 
political—he is Tom Connally of 
Texas. He has a sharp tongue and 
uses it to tickle Republicans be- 
tween the floating ribs. The thin 
little fellow with crutches—sharp 
face, dandy hair—is Upshaw, of 
course, the champion of prohibi- 
tion. The Anti-Saloon League 
gives him $100 for every Dry 
speech he makes. See that elderly 
man, with a sort of hard-shell 
face? That is Snell, chairman of 
the Rules Committee. He is a red 
flag to the radicals. They think 
he is the special representative of 
the interests. Over there is Martin 
Madden, who has ‘the difficult job 
of chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. There are a lot more 
of course. Will Wood, who runs 
the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee, and Oldfield, who  oc- 
cupies the same post for the 
Democrats, and others who cut 
a figure, for one reason or an- 
other—Jim Begg, and Fred Britten 
and Henry Allen Cooper and Ham- 
ilton Fish and Howard, who dresses 
like William Jennings Bryan, and 
Wingo of Arkansas—you can’t stop 
if you once start picking them out.” 

“I thank you,” says the diplo- 
mat; “I thank you very much. But 
where are the leaders?” 


WOMEN 
Another Widow’s Debut 


Two weeks ago Mrs. Kahn of 
California, one of the two widows* 
in Congress, made her maiden 
speech, (TIME, May 10). Last 
week, perhaps spurred on _ by 
Mrs. Kahn’s reception, perhaps en- 
heartened because Mrs. Kahn had 
broken ground, the other Congres- 
sional widow, Mrs. John Jacob 


*Mrs. Mary Teresa Norton of New Jersey 
is the third woman at present in Congress, 
although she is not a widow, nor has her 
husband served in Congress. She is the 
first woman to be elected to Congress by 
the Democratic party. 





Rogers of Massachusetts, who last 
year was elected to the seat va- 
cated by the death of her husband, 
made her Congressional début. 

She spoke for a bill to extend 
hospital benefits to disabled World 
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Mrs. JOHN J. (EpITH) ROGERS 


“Death . 


- does not even wait for 
Congress.” 


War veterans suffering from chron- 
ic diseases without positive’ proof 
that such diseases were acquired 
in the service. Her bill came up 
on the “consent calendar.” (This 
calendar is composed of measures 
which it is thought may not 
arouse opposition. The bills are 
read by title by the Clerk. The 
Speaker asks whether there is ob- 
jection to “present consideration.” 
If there is one objection the bill 
goes over. It not, the bill is rattled 
off by one of the reading clerks 
and is passed without further ado.) 

So the Clerk read the title of 
the bill (“H. R. 10772, a bill to 
amend the World War Veterans’ 
Act of 1924”). Mrs. Rogers rose: 

“Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 
three minutes on this bill.” 

Mr. Blanton of Texas was im- 
mediately on his feet: 

“Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the lady have five min- 
utes, under the circumstances.” 

The Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
Snell, Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee) evaded the issue, saying: 
“The lady* is recognized.” 

“Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House: ... Death will take 





*The question of the proper title of 
Congresswomen is still unsettled. Mr. 
Snell refers to Mrs. Rogers as “the lady.” 
A week previously Mr. Longworth, more 
accurately referred to Mrs. Kahn as the 
“gentlewoman.”” Cassius C. Dowell, of Des 
Moines, acting as Speaker pro tempore, 
followed Mr. Longworth’s example. 


its toll of service men and women 
if we do not pass legislation for 
their benefit. [Applause.] Death 
waits for no man or no woman. It 
does not even wait for Congress. 

“Congress sent our men to fight 
nine years ago, and I think a good 
many of the men are still here 
who voted to send our boys to 
France. They knew when they 
voted to send them there that many 
would never return, and that many 
would come back to live a life 
far worse than death; live in pain 
and sickness and horrible mutila- 
tions. If this bill is not passed, 
many men will die... .” 

Mr. Blanton: “Will the lady 
yield?” 

Mrs. Rogers: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Blanton: “It is a good bill. 
It is needed by the disabled vet- 
erans. Does the lady know why it 
should not be passed?” 

Mrs. Rogers: “I do not.” 

Mr. Blanton: “I do not see why 
it should not be passed.” 

Mrs. Rogers: “To illustrate what 
I mean, I will tell you the story 
of Carl Bronner, a boy who not 
only gave both of his eyes for 
us, but who gave both of his hands 
for us. 

The story was told with great 
emotion. 

In spite of applause the bill was 
not passed. The following dialog 
indicates why: 

The Speaker pro tempore: “Is 
there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill?” 

Mr. Begg: “Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, to 
make a statement, I appreciate—” 

Mr. Blanton: “Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the regular order.” 

Mr. Begg: “Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Texas is so un- 
gentlemanly as to do that, he may 
go ahead and do it.” 

Mr. Blanton: “The gentleman 
from Ohio knows that he is un- 
parliamentary when he says that.” 

Mr. Begg: “Can not anybody 
make a statement in this House 
without the gentleman from Texas 
butting in? He could not even 
keep still and let the lady from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers] make 
a statement, and I think it is about 
time for somebody in the House 
to say something about the gentle- 
man from Texas butting in.” 

Mr. Blanton: “Mr. Speaker, I 
am going to demand the regular 
order.” 

Mr. Begg: “Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for two min- 
utes.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: “Is 
there objection?” 

Mr. Schafer: “Reserving the 
right to object—” 

Mr. Blanton: “Mr. Speaker, I 
object.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: “The 
gentleman from Texas objects. Is 
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there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill?” 

Mr. Begg: “Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject.”* 


A day or two later both Mrs. 
Rogers and Mrs. Kahn spoke in 
favor of a bill granting retired 
pay to nurses of the Army and 
Navy who have served 30 years or 
have reached the age of 50 after 
20 years’ service. No other mem- 
bers spoke on the bill and it was 
passed without a dissenting voice. 


LABOR 


Phenomenon 


The U. S. people awoke last 
week to the fact that there was 
a great social phenomenon just 
out of reach of their spectacles— 
a phenomenon ranking with coups 
d’état, invasions and insurrections, 
but more timely—adjusted to the 
spirit and social organism of the 
age: the “general strike.” (See 
p. sh 
U. S. labor is not organized as is 
British labor, but it has a power- 
ful central organization in the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The possibility of a general strike 
rests on the attitude of the A. F. 
of L. That attitude was set forth 


_last week by William Green, Presi- 


dent of the Federation. Mr. Green 
stands in the shoes which the 
growing feet of the great Gompers 
stretched in years gone by. So 
largely is the history. of U. S. 
labor the history of Samuel Gom- 
pers, that there is no question that 
he was completely adequate to the 
labor problems of his decades. It, 
was the Gompers attitude and the 
Gompers policy which spoke again 
last week from the mouth of 
William Green: 

“The working people of the 
United States will observe with 
keen interest this experimentation 
in the use of the sympathetic 
strike as a means of bringing about 
the settlement of a wage con- 
troversy in a single industry. 

“The great danger involved in 
a general or sympathetic strike is 
the possibility that the original 
grievances which are the primary 
causes of the strike, and which are, 
in this case, meritoricus, may be 
lost sight of because of the charge 
that the general strike is a chal- 
lenge to Government and to the 
existence of Government. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor is strongly committed to the 
policy of collective bargaining, of 
wage contracts and the observance 
of wage agreements.” 

This last declaration is practi- 





*Mrs. Rogers estimated that the bill 
would not cost more than $500,000 a 
year. Mr. Begg told reporters afterward 
that the Veterans’ Bureau had _ estimated 
that the cost of the bill might exceed 
$62,000,000 a year, 


cally equivalent to the statement 
that until American labor changes 
its policy, there will never be a 
general strike in this country. With 
each trade having its own wage 
agreement, it cannot go on strike 
merely in sympathy with the strike 
of another poe. 
Mr, Green, like Secretary of 
Labor Davis, has Welsh blood in 





WILLIAM GREEN 
Chary of Scylla, wary of Charybdis 


his veins, and began life as a 
miner, but he was born in this 
country at Coshocton, Ohio. In 
the year and five months of his 
stewardship he has shown where 
his talents lie—as a conciliator and 
composer of differences within the 
ranks of labor and as a leader de- 
voted to the policy of “the middle 
course” between a possibly imagi- 
nary Scylla of Capitalism and a 
certainly dreaded Charybdis. of 
Communism. 


ARMY @& NAVY 


Aviation 


Last week, in two hours one 
afternoon and with comparatively 
little ado, the House of Represent- 
atives passed a bill that is the chief 
net outcome of the great excite- 
ment created last fall by Colonel 
William Mitchell’s sensational at- 
tack on the Army Air Service 
(TIME, Sept. 14 et seq.). 

It authorizes* the expenditure of 
$150,000,000 over a period of five 
years. At the end of that period 
2,200 first-class fighting planes are 
to have been provided, and 1,650 


*Not to be confused with an actual ap- 
propriation. Before the money is spent, the 
Budget Bureau will have to approve the ex- 
penditure which it is desired to make from 
time to time, and Congress must actually 
appropriate the money out of the Treasury. 


regular flying officers and 550 re- 
serve officers are to be on active 
duty. There will also be 15,000 
enlisted men in the service, 500 of 
whom are flying cadets. 

The provisions of the bill are 
so framed that ultimately every 
man in the Air Service will be a 
flyer, that at least a fifth of the 
pilots shall be enlisted men, that 
there will be an equitable pro- 
motion list for air officers, that 
there will be some eight instead 
of three flying officers on the Gen- 
eral Staff (composed of 93 officers), 
that the Chief of the Air Service 
must be an actual flying officer. 

There was so little objection to 
the bill that the “ayes” and “noes” 
were not even taken. 


Defense Day 


In 1924, the War Department 
announced that a defense _ test 
would be held on Sept. 12 of that 
year (anniversary of the battle of 
St. Mihiel). Onetime (1923-25) 
Governor Charles W. Bryan of 
Nebraska, then Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President, protested 
against the idea of a nation-wide 
defense test as militaristic. For a 
while it looked like an issue. But 
the test was held throughout the 
country, except in Wisconsin. 

In 1925 the Department started 
to hold another defense test on 
Armistice Day, but churches and 
other organizations protested that 
a peace day should not be given 
over to preparing against possible 
war. The President disapproved of 
it on Armistice Day, and the de- 
fense test was held on July 4 with 
not very great success. 

Last week, Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis announced that 
there would probably be no Defense 
Day this year. The Department, 
he said, was not abandoning the 
day which General Pershing had 
sponsored, but would perhaps hold 
the test every two or three years. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Primaries 


Indiana. The Hoosiers celebrated 
last week by holding the third 
primary of this election year. 
There were 13 Representatives in- 
volved (ten Republicans, three 
Democrats) and all of them were 
renominated. There are two Sen- 
ators coming up for re-election— 
Senator Watson for six years, 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson, ap- 
pointed some months ago to fill 
the late Senator Ralston’s unex- 
pired term (TIME, Nov. 2), for 
two years. In the Republican pri- 
maries Watson was faced by a 
young lawyer, Claris Adams, sup- 
ported by Postmaster General New 
and others who have no reason 
for liking Watson. Adams made 
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a whirlwind campaign, excoriat- 
ing Watson’s “sterile statesman- 
ship” and “30 years of deals, deals, 
deals.” Watson leaned back se- 
cure in the possession of an ef- 
fective political machine, and made 
only one speech in the entire cam- 
paign. He was renominated by a 
majority of some 161,000. 

The Democrats had six candi- 
dates fighting for the nomination 
to oppose Watson. None got a 
majority and the Democratic nom- 
ination will be decided by a state 
convention. 

For the short term, Senator 
Robinson ran against four opponents 
and eked out a nomination by a 
majority of 64,000. He will meet 
Evans Woollen, nationally known 
Indianapolis banker, who was 
chosen by the Democrats, unop- 
posed, in the election. 

Pennsylvania. The fourth pri- 
mary of the season takes place 
in Pennsylvania next week, and, 
it being Pennsylvania, the chief 
interest is in the Republican choice. 
There are three candidates. Sen- 
ator Pepper, running for renom- 
ination, is backed by the Mellons 
and the organization of the west- 
ern part of the state. Cyrus E, 
Woods, former Ambassador, is 
managing Mr. Pepper’s campaign. 
He is Dry and his issue is support 
of the Administration. The second 
candidate is Governor Pinchot, 
fighting for nomination on the 
ground that he is Dryer than 
Pepper. He has a good bit of the 
church vote and also of the miner 
vote—important in Pennsylvania. 
The third is Congressman William 
S. Vare, boss of the Philadelphia 
machine, out and out Wet, who 
hopes to gain at least part of the 
miner vote and the urban vote by 
his Wetness. The possible permu- 
tations and combinations arising 
out of this triangle make the issue 
difficult to predict and full of 
weight. Either Pepper or Vare 
can be counted on to support the 
Administration if elected. If Vare 
should be nominated, however, it 
is not unlikely that Pinchot might 
run as an Independent, hoping to 
gather in those who supported 
Pepper in the primary and so beat 
Vare. If Pinchot should be nom- 
inated, there will probably be 
another Progressive, anti-Adminis- 
tration Republican in the Senate. 
So Republican eyes watch Penn- 
sylvania closely. 


Spring Flowers 


On the political grave of the 
Ohio gang, the little flowers of in- 
dictment still grow every spring, 
scenting the air with the perfume 
of scandal and the breath of al- 
leged corruption. Only last week 
another blossom opened. In Man- 
hattan a grand jury indicted one- 





time Attorney General Harry 
Daugherty, his good friend, the late 
Jesse Smith, John T. King, one- 
time Republican National Commit- 
teeman from Connecticut, and 
Thomas W. Miller, former Alien 





Harry MICAJAH DAUGHERTY 


“ . . the finger of accusation 


, 


points.’ 


Property Custodian, for conspiracy 
to defraud the Government.. The 
charge was that certain stock of 
the American, Metal Co. was seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian as 
German property during the War, 
that the stock was sold for some 
$7,000,000, and that in 1921 a 
Swiss corporation, really a_ blind 
for the German owners, recovered 
the money from the U. S. Govern- 
ment with the connivance of the 
indicted men. It is further charged 
that the German owners gave 
$391,000 in Liberty bonds, which 
were to be divided among the ac- 
cused men, and a check for $50,- 
000, which was divided between 
Smith and King. Miller and the 
Germans were named in an _ in- 
dictment brought last year in re- 
gard to the same case. The new 
indictment omits the Germans but 
brings in Mr. Daugherty, who it is 
alleged certified payment of the 
claim of the Germans, so that once 
more the finger of accusaticn 
points at the Ohioan. It was al- 
leged some time ago that $40,000 
of the supposed $391,000 bribe in 
Liberty bonds were traced to Mr. 
Daugherty’s bank account in his 
brother’s bank at Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 

Last week Mr. Daugherty ex- 
claimed: 

“The case upon which this charge 
is based was decided nearly five 
years ago by a division in the De- 
partment of Justice regularly au- 


thorized to pass on claims of this 
character. As in many other mat- 
ters of a like nature, I was not 
even called upon to review their 
decision; in fact, I never heard 
about the case until long after it 
had been disposed of. 

“In a professional life covering 
45 years I have never discussed 
or tried cases in the public press. 
I will continue to adhere to that 
policy. Meantime, I know the fair- 
minded public will withhold its 
opinion until the case is decided.” 

Senator Wheeler, who led the 
attack on Mr. Daugherty when the 
latter was Attorney General, mere- 
ly said: 

“If he is guilty, I hope he is 
punished; if he is innocent, I hope 
he is acquitted. I don’t want to 
kick a man when he’s down.” 


Nearly two months ago, Charles 
R. Forbes, onetime Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, _ entered 
Leavenworth Prison for conspiracy 
to defraud the Government in the 
Veterans’ hospital scandal (TIME, 
March 29), which like the oil scan- 
dal spread its shadow over the 
Harding Administration. His fel- 
low conspirator, John W. Thomp- 
son, likewise convicted, did not en- 
ter the prison because his lawyers 
represented that his health was 
poor. The Court’ ordered the 
lawyers to make a final argument 
in Chicago this week. Last week, 
however, Mr. Thompson, 64 and 
worried, died of a heart attack. 


Experience 


Owen D. Young, famed co-maker 
of the Dawes Plan, arrived in 
Manhattan from Europe last week, 
was greeted by rumors that he 
might be the next Democratic 
candidate for Governor or Sen- 
ator. Mr. Young replied: 

“Without taking the suggestion 
seriously, I will say that to hold 
public office effectively requires 
political experience and_ political 
knowledge. I have neither. I 
have never undertaken a job for 
which my experience did not in 
some degree qualify me and I hope 
I never may. 

“What especially interests me at 
present is the sending of short 
wave length messages to Buenos 
Aires, which are more effective in 
daytime than long waves. This 
means a great saving in operating 
costs.” 

The New York Times mildly 
rejoined: “There is such a thing 
as general ability, demonstrated in 
many ways, and recognized by all, 
which it is fair to assume can be 
turned successfully to public ser- 
vice.” 
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The Great Challenge 


How it Came About. Not until 
late last week was it clear “what 
caused the strike” (TIME, May 10) 
in the sense that the assassina- 
tion at Serajevo may be said to 
have “caused” the World War. 

It appears that when the Gov- 
ernment coal subsidy expired a fort- 
night ago, the Coal Owners’ Min- 
ing Association pasted up notices 
which, in legal sense, were no more 
than offers of employment to min- 
ers at a reduced wage scale. The 
Coal Miners’ Federation inter- 
preted these “offers” as “lockout 
notices”—presumably on the theory 
that, since the miners had an- 
nounced that they would not work 
for less than the wage in force 
under the subsidy, they were auto- 
matically “locked out” by the offer 
of a lesser wage. On this basis, 
the Miners’ Federation ordered the 
“coal strike,” as distinguished from 
the “general strike.” 

Meanwhile the British Trade 
Union Council announced plans 
for a “general strike,” to take ef- 
fect unless the owners “withdrew” 
their so-called “lockout” notices— 
the purport of the Council’s mani- 
festo being, of course, a threat to 
strike unless employment was of- 
fered to miners at a higher rate. 

At this point the emotional ten- 
sion was rising, and both workers 
and employers were exasperated by 
the attempts of their adversaries 
to put an interpretation on the 
“notices” which would win public 
sympathy to themselves. For the 
moment, however, Premier Baldwin 
was still so hopeful of a peace- 
able settlement that he personally 
wrote out a memorandum of sug- 
gested peace terms, and left it 
with the Labor leaders while he 
conferred in a nearby room with 
his Cabinet. 

Into the Cabinet session was 
brought news that the printers 
employed by the Daily Mail had 
struck rather than print an anti- 
labor editorial (TIME, May 10), 
thus attacking a “right” which 
most Englishmen consider funda- 
mental: “freedom of the press.” 
The Cabinet decided, on the basis 
of such evidence as was at its dis- 
posal (naturally an unguessable 
quantity to outsiders), that this 
attack upon the freedom of the 
press had been made at the in- 
stigation or with the approval of 
the Trade Union Council. Upon 
this premise, a further decision 
was made and announced: that 
negotiations would not be resumed 
with the Labor leaders until they 
withdrew their general strike pro- 


gram. 

The Cabinet then left its council 
room. The door was locked. When 
members of the Trade Union Coun- 


cil subsequently sought admission, 
“the lights were out and no. one 
was within,” according to the 
statement of J. H. Thomas, con- 
servative and well-to-do Labor 
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leader. Rebuffed, the Trade Union 
Council proceeded with the “gen- 
eral strike,” denied that it had 
ordered the Daily Mail strike. 

Muddling Through. So complete 
was the paralysis of the English 
press as a result of the general 
strike, that many London firms 
with branches in the U. S. were 
kept informed of what was hap- 
pening in England by cablegrams 
from Manhattan summarizing the 
newspaper accounts published in 
the U 

The British Government issued 
an official four-page daily, the 
British Gazette, priced at a penny, 
and distributed at the rate of 
nearly a million copies daily. In 
the first issue of the Gazette, the 
public read: 

“Constitutional Government is be- 
ing attacked. Let all good citizens 
whose livelihood and labor have 
thus been put in peril bear with 
fortitude and patience the hard- 
ships with which they have been 
so suddenly confronted. Stand be- 
hind the Government, who are do- 
ing their part, confident that you 
will co-operate in the measures 
they have undertaken to preserve 
the liberties and privileges of the 
people of these islands. 

“The laws of England are the 
people’s birthright. The laws are 
in your keeping. You have made 
Parliament their guardian. The 
general strike is a challenge to 
Parliament, and is the road to 


anarchy and ruin. 
[Signed] STANLEY BALDWIN.” 

Meanwhile the London Times ap- 
peared as a mere leaflet, and other 
British newspapers did the same, 
or shut down entirely, or imported 
by airplane from Paris special edi- 
tions published there in English. 

With the virtual suspension of 
cross-channel boat service, the air- 
plane became indeed virtually the 
only means of transport to or from 
the Continent. Even Edward of 
Wales, who possesses a very strong 
antipathy to air travel, returned 
from Biarritz by air, with two 
huge Admiralty seaplanes guard- 
ing the airplane in which he trav- 
eled, lounged, took his meals. 

The great transatlant’e liners 
were forced, in several instances, 
to embark and disembark their 
passengers at English ports solely 
with the aid of clerical employes 
of the steamship companies, who 
left their bookkeeping and _ ticket 
selling to do the work of long- 
shoremen. The rail service be- 
tween Southampton and _ London 
was so nearly suspended that 
transatlantic passengers made this 
80-mile run in charabanes and 
busses. 

Elsewhere, the rail service was 
sketchily maintained by volunteer 
crews. For example, John Arm- 
strong Drexel,* son and heir of 
the late Philadelphia millionaire 
Anthony J. Drexel, donned over- 
alls, drove the engine of “The 
Flying Scotsman,” “crack train” 
between London and Edinburgh. 

But the Government relied for 
the distribution of food and the 
mails upon the “O. M. S.” (Or- 
ganization for the Maintenance of 
Supplies) (Time, Oct. 5), a sort 
of “volunteer work-army” created 
months ago against just this 
emergency by such leading Con- 
servatives as Lord Jellicoe,+ and di- 
rected by Postmaster General Sir 
William Mitchell-Thomson** in Lon- 
don, assisted by ten O. M. S. dis- 
trict commissioners at strategic 
points throughout the British Isles. 


“In 1910, seven months after he had 
flown for the first time, he set a world’s 
altitude record: 6,750 ft. As a wartime 
aviator he dropped over a ton of bombs 
upon the German ammunition depot at 
Bruges, Belgium. He is now a partner 
in the London brokerage firm of William 
P. Bonbright & Co. 

7John Rushworth Jellicoe was born in 
1859, joined the British Navy 13 years 
later. Sir John Jellicoe commanded the 
British Grand Fleet (1914-1916), and while 
personally worshiped by British tars, was 
considered by some experts to have let the 
German fleet slip through his fingers at the 
battle of Jutland (1916). Viscount Jelli- 
coe of Scapa became Admiral of the Fleet 
in 1919. In 1920 he was sent as Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief to New 
Zealand, returning in 1924, to be created, 
in 1925, Viscount Brocas of Southampton 
and Earl Jellicoe. 

**He was dubbed “Dictator of Britain’ 
after receiving last week the title “Chief 
Civil Service Commissioner” under the 
Emergency Power Act of 1920, which was 
recently invoked by the King (Time, May 
10 to give the Government power to 
deal with the situation. 
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Thousands of motors cars and 
trucks were placed at the disposal 
of the O. M. S. by their owners 
and, in London, Hyde Park be- 
came a gigantic trucking and dis- 
tribution centre. Since sufficient 
gasoline was on hand last week to 
last three months, it appeared that, 
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barring violence, the O. M. S. 
would effectively prevent famine. 

Violence. While “riots” were re- 
ported to have taken place at Lon- 
don, Manchester, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Dundee, Glasgow and 
elsewhere, the astonishingly peace- 
able nature of these disturbances 
was well shown by a Government 
announcement late in the first week 
that so far only one man had been 
killed in the entire British Isles 
as a direct result of the strike. 
But as the second week opened, 
four railway trains operated by 
O. M. S. crews were derailed or 
wrecked near Berwick, Cam- 
bridge, Newcastle and Edinburgh 
respectively and seven deaths re- 
sulted. Later, a policeman was 
stabbed and another hit on the 
head with a hammer, at London, 
while ugly riots occurred at Edin- 
burgh. 

Such violence as had taken place 
was confined to the throwing of 
stones at the 2,000* odd trains which 
were run daily by volunteers; and 
to forcible interference with the 
running of some hundreds of the 


*This figure was ridiculed by strike 
protagonists, who claimed that it repre- 
sented “the number of trains run multi- 
plied by the number of stations through 
which they passed.” The strikers also 
claimed that in several instances O. M. S. 
engineers blew the cylinder heads off 
their locomotives by turning on too much 
steam when attempting to start them. 





several hundred thousand supply 
trucks. No trains were wrecked 
by the strikers, and the overturn- 
ing and wrecking of trucks by 
mobs was generally conducted in 
an almost orderly fashion, very 
few truck drivers or passengers 
being molested or beaten. 

The Government wisely kept its 
armed forces in the background, 
except at strategic points, and 
there displayed them in overwhelm- 
ing force and full war regalia. 
Late in the week for example three 
battalions, equipped with 16 ar- 
mored cars and accompanied by 
several machine gun detachments, 
convoyed a_ two-mile-long proces- 
sion of 104 trucks loaded with 
flour from the Victoria Docks, on 
the Thames, to the great Hyde 
Park distribution centre, eleven 
miles distant. Naturally there was 
no occasion for the firing of a 
single shot. 

Justice. The ordinary machinery 
of British justice continued to 
grind. No attempt was made to 
arrest Labor leaders as such, but 
when Shapurji Saklatvala, only 
Communist M. P., famed because 
debarred last fall from the U. S. 
(TIME, Sept. 28, NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS), went to Hyde Park and 
made an unquestionably seditious 
speech, he was arrested and sen- 
tenced to serve two months in pri- 
son or give bond that he would 
keep the peace. He good-naturedly 
chose prison, saying to the magis- 
trate: “I submit cheerfully to the 
position in which I stand, since 
it is mistakenly intended for the 
public good.” 

Politics. Debate in the House of 
Commons served to elucidate the 
immediate causes of the strike, to 
provide a forum. The Baldwin 
Government continued adamant in 
its position that peace negotiations 
could not be resumed until the 
Trade Union Council revoked its 
general strike order. The Labor- 
ites under Mr. Macdonald did 
their best to gain sympathy for 
the strikers by trying to show 
that it was the Government itself 
which had precipitated the strike 
by breaking off negotiations after 
the Daily Mail incident in a high- 
handed or panicky manner. 

Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Thomas 
both declared that the Trade Union 
Council had accepted Mr. Baldwin’s 
compromise plan and were trying 
to get the Coal Miners’ Federa- 
tion to accept it when the Cabinet 


*“Jocked its door and turned out 


the lamp of justice.” Premier Bald- 
win replied that he was “honestly 
not quite sure” whether or not 
the Trade Union Council had ac- 
cepted his plan; but that anyhow 
the Daily Mail strike had “com- 
pletely changed the whole situa- 
tion.” The Laborites vowed that 
they had known nothing of the 
Mail incident at the time, etc., etc. 

From this heated but futile de- 


bate, many M. P.’s turned with 
relief to an ice-calm* exposition of 
the strikers’ position under British 
law, set forth dispassionately by 
Sir John Simon, a renowned legal 
authority, who, as one of the few 
remaining Liberals, stands  po- 
litically midway between the con- 
tending forces. He said: 

“When this disturbance is over 
and Parliament resumes its nor- 
mal functions, it will be very neces- 
sary to appreciate that this gen- 
eral strike is not a strike at all. 
The resolution of the Trade 
Union Congress to call everybody 
out, regardless of contracts made 
by workmen, is not a lawful one. 

“Every railwayman, for example, 
who went on strike in. disregard 
of his contract is personally liable 
to be sued in the County Court for 
damages. Every trade union leader 
who advised or’ promoted this 
course of action is liable to dam- 
ages to the uttermost farthing; of 
his personal possessions. I feel 
it my duty, at whatever cost, to 
make that plain. ... 

“The day will come after the 
struggle is ended in the only way 
it can be ended, when an irritated, 
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resentful and suffering public opin- 
ion will proclaim that we ought 


*Sir John, when roused, is not to be 
trifled with. In 1917, at the age of 44, 
he doffed the stay-at-home security of a 
cabinet minister (Attorney General, 1913-15; 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 1915- 
16), and, hopping into a major’s uniform, 
rushed off to serve with the British Royal 
Air Force in France until the War ended. 
His prestige is almost equally high among 
all parties and kinds of Britishers. 

+A farthing equals one-fourth of an Eng- 
lish penny or half a U. S. cent. 
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to make an immense invasion and 
inroad on the legitimate rights of 
organized labor. Should that re- 
action come, it will be the duty 
of Liberals to preserve and secure 
the legal rights of organized 
labor.” 


During the week, the Govern- 
ment maintained perfect control 
over its majority in the Commons. 
And great was its encouragement 
when the returns from a by- 
election for the Buckrose division 
of Yorkshire, showed that Major 
A. N. Brathwaite (Conservative) 
had won, receiving 12,089 votes, 
as opposed to 10,537 cast for Sir 
Harry Verney (Liberal) and only 
2,191 for H.C. Laycock (Laborite). 


The Strikers. The sensation of 
the week was the rejection by the 
British Trade Union Council of 
a “strike fund” check for 250,000 
gold rubles ($125,000) despatched 
to it by the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions. At Am- 
sterdam, however, the Netherlands 
Trade Union Congress voted 60,000 
gulden ($24,250) for the same 
purpose, with every prospect of 
its being most gratefully accepted, 
and in France, Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Japan, Mexico, la- 
bor organizations manifested their 
sympathy for the British strikers 
by commendatory votes, scattered 
strikes, monetary contributions, or 
by taking steps to hamper essen- 
tial exports to Britain. Unques- 
tionably there was a faint mani- 
festation of the much __ touted 
“world solidarity of labor,” except 
from the U. S. (See NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS.) 


The British Trade Union Coun- 
cil directed its activities last week 
chiefly to strengthening the morale 
of the strikers, starting machinery 
for issuing “strike pay” to the 
five or six million men who had 
stopped work, and combating the 
Government’s anti-strike propa- 


ganda. As an example of this 
last phase of activity, heated 
words were penned and printed 


upon both sides as to how many 
London subway trains were actu- 
ally in operation. Government 
publicity gave the impression that 
the service approached normal, 
Labor publicity that it approached 
paralysis, and Londoners who ex- 
perienced for themselves came to 
various conclusions. 


Aristocracy. Edward of Wales 
and his brother Albert of York 
seated themselves in the Peers’ 
Gallery of the House of Commons 
early in the week and heard George 
Buchanan (Laborite M. P.) remark 
pointedly: “I’m a Republican and 
I’d like to see the British throne 
abolished tomorrow!” Later two 
men were quietly arrested, con- 
victed.and sent to prison for hav- 


ing in their possession subversive 
literature which contained the 
statement: “The smiling Prince, it 
is understood, will be called out on 





RUDYARD KIPLING 
His admirers sadly reflected. 


strike by the Amalgamated Society 
of Foundation Stone Layers.” 

No other “demonstrations” 
against Royalty were reported, and 
the King’s most widely bruited act 
was to cancel the two “Courts” 
which were to have inaugurated the 
“London season” in a few days. 
Numerous wives of potent U. S. 
magnates expressed vexation as 
they laid away court finery. 

The aristocracy in general rallied 
to plebeian tasks, as in War- 
time. The Duchess: of Westminster, 
onetime actress, drove a truck from 
which she sold newspapers. The 
Viscountess Massareene piloted a 
vegetable lorry. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, Baroness Rollo, et al., 
similarly busied themselves. 

Responsibility. As the tenth day of 
the general strike dawned, the 
following outstanding Britons 
seemed weighted with paramount 
responsibility : 

Arthur Pugh, for many years a 
steelworker, now chairman of the 
Trade Union Council, represented 
the focus of the entire general 
strike. His chief strike lieuten- 
ants, outside his personal Tsardom 
(steel), were: A. J. Cook (Coal) ; 
J. H. Thomas (Railways); Ben 
Tillet (Docks). 

Premier Baldwin and his Cabi- 
inet represented the Government’s 
phalanx against former Premier 
Macdonald and J. H. Thomas 
(Labor) and Lloyd George (Lib- 
eral). Mr. George heckled the 
Government at every turn, but ap- 


peared to have become a relatively 
impotent political busybody. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
proposed a quite impractical set- 
tlement on “Christian” lines, which 
the Government radio station re- 
fused to broadcast. Upon him de- 
volved the responsibility of at- 
tempting to prevent the Church of 
England from being dragged into 
the acrimonious dispute which fol- 
lowed this action. 

Sir Herbert Samuels, who chair- 
maned the Royal Coal Commission 
(TIME, May 10 et ante) made every 
effort to arrange a _ truce, last 
week, on the basis of his Commis- 
sion’s recommendation, and pre- 
served jealously the high impar- 
tiality which alone may permit 
him to become an important factor 
in the settlement of the strike. 


In the House of Commons, tense 
responsibility showed itself in in- 
creasingly acrimonious debate. 
Eventually such fighting Conser- 
vatives as Chancellor Churchill were 
denounced by Laborites in terms 
little short of insult, abuse. 

The Lords, realizing that they 
could best uphold the constitutional 
solidarity of the state by refrain- 
ing from an expression of Tory 
anti-strike sentiments, met for 
only a few minutes, last week, but 
accepted the suggestion of the 
Marquis of Salisbury that they 
should meet each Monday. 

All men knew that but a three 
days’ supply of bread was actually 
on hand in London. Though more 
bread could and would be brought, 
the knowledge that a three-day lee- 
way was all the city possessed in 
the event of an embattled siege, 
hung like a sword over responsible 
heads in every quarter of the 
struggle. 


Kipling’s Song 


From his quiet home at Bate- 
man’s Burwash, Sussex, Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling (cousin of Premier 
Stanley Baldwin, their mothers 
having been two of the four famed 
Macdonald _ sisters) contributed 
some verses to the British Gazette, 
the Government’s emergency anti- 
strike newspaper (see above): 


A Song of the English 
Keep ye the law—be swift in all obedi- 
ence— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road, the 
bridge and ford; 


Make ye sure to each his own, 
That he reap where he hath sown; 
By the peace among our peoples let men 


know we serve the Lord. 


While these lines might indeed 
achieve a noble and sonorous ef- 
fect when sung by a great chorus, 
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sincere admirers of Kipling sadly 
reflected that a generation has 
passed since his genius alone was 
sufficient to set mighty rhythms 
beating in the blood of even his 
calmest readers.* 


Chancellor Edits? 

Viscount Grey, onetime For- 
eign Secretary, once remarked: 
“Mr. Winston Churchill has 
achieved distinction in at least 


five different careers—as a soldier, 
a war correspondent, a lecturer, an 
author and last, but not least, as a 
politician.” 

During the Boer War “Winnie” 
Churchill once encouraged a troop 
of sadly outnumbered British Tom- 
mies by shouting: “Keep cool, men! 
Think what copy this will make 
for my paper!” 

Such is the superbly versatile and 
completely paradoxical temper of 
Britain’s present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has “taken on” 
half a dozen different Cabinet posts 
within the last decade, as a “handy- 
man” turns from mowing lawns to 
washing windows. 

Naturally when it was announced 
last week that “a Cabinet Minister” 
was anonymously editing the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-strike newspaper, 
the British Gazette, Britons were 
as sure that “Winnie” Churchill 
had taken on that job as if the 
fact had been trumpeted from the 
steps of Buckingham Palace. 


FRANCE 


Franc v. Pound 


The French franc moved omin- 
ously down to a new low-for-all- 
time last week: 32.25 francs to the 
dollar. The Belgian franc slumped 
even lower, to 34.13. 

These disheartening movements 
were widely explained as_ being 
caused, in part, by the tactics of 
British bankers, who threw their 
foreign currencies on the market 
to protect the pound from deprecia- 
tion due to the British strike. In 
this they were successful, for the 
pound scarcely wavered. 


Moroccan War Resumed 


The Franco-Spanish peace nego- 
tiations with the Riffian Foreign 
Wazir (Minister), Si Mohammed 
Azarkhan (TIME, May 10), were 


*The British Poet Laureate, Robert 
Bridges, maintained complete silence last 
week at his retreat, Chilswell, Boar’s Hill, 
Oxford. An irrepressible Mid-West _ head- 
line writer once placed above a stor} con- 
cerned with Laureate Bridges—then in this 
country—the single devastating row of caps: 


KING’S CANARY WON’T CHIRP 








abruptly terminated last week when 
the Riffian Sultan, Mohammed Ben 
Abd-El-Krim, rejected a 48-hour 
Franco-Spanish ultimatum which 
demanded that he and his people 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
Franco-Spanish puppet Sultan of 
Morocco, Mulai Yusef, who resides 
at Fez. 

Wazir Azarkhan dramatically in- 
formed the Franco-Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries that Krim will continue 
to defy them, crying: “I am glad 
and happy of it! ... There is no 
justice in this world; I go back to 
resume command of my men!” 

General Simon replied quietly in 
behalf of France and Spain: 

“We take cognizance of the Rif- 
fian delegates’ declarations and 
state officially that the peace pour- 
parlers are ended and that a state 
of war exists.” 

A few hours later, the so-called 
“Moroccan War” (TIME, May 11, 
1925, et seq.) was again proceed- 
ing in desultory fashion. French 
aviators flew over Riffian mud- 
hovels dropping expensive bombs. 
French infantry advanced in the 
region of Kert conjointly with 
Spanish troops which moved upon 
Azib de Midar. 

To all appearances the excessive- 
ly freedom-loving Riffi, each of 
whom is accustomed to guard his 
personal freedom with his own 
rifle, cannot be made to covet the 
blessings which might or might not 
flow in Morocco under a Franco- 
Spanish administration. 


Paris-Berlin Direct 


Since the War the Franco-Ger- 
man frontier has been as an im- 
aginary wall, towering into the 
sky and shutting off air traffic 
not only between these countries 
but between Northern and Southern 
Europe, forcing all such traffic to 
be circuitously routed through the 
Netherlands. As everyone knows, 
this state of affairs has persisted 
because the French have bitter- 
endedly enforced the air _ restric- 
tions imposed upon Germany by 
the Versailles Treaty, thus caus- 
ing Germans to retaliate by clos- 
ing their frontier to French air- 
planes and to confiscate all French 
—_—- forced down on German 
soil. 

Last week at Paris a Franco- 
German air compact was signed. 
Its purport was to smooth out the 
more embittered points of conten- 
tion between France and Germany, 
while leaving in effect the drastic 
Allied restrictions upon purely 
military German aircraft. 

The effect of this penscratching 
was of the first importance. It 
was seen at Paris when a Berlin- 
Paris air line was announced to 
commence operation in a few days 
by a German firm. Travelers will 
shortly be able to fly from London 


to Moscow via Paris and Berlin 


(nearly 2000 miles) for about $200. 
The London to Moscow air route 
has, of course, been regularly 
operated for many months, via 
Amsterdam and Berlin. 


HUNGARY 
Madcap Trial 


At Budapest three judges frowned 
upon a judicial bench stacked high 
with counterfeit French francs. 
Since trial by jury has now been 
abolished in Hungary, the jury- 
box - built - for - twelve was pressed 
into service to accommodate twenty- 
six defense attorneys. The twenty- 
four prisoners, who sat close to- 
gether on three long benches, arose 
one by one as their names were 
called, and nearly all confessed to 
having taken part in counterfeit- 
ing the piles of banknotes, but 
stated proudly: 1) that they had 
done so by command of their supe- 
rior officers; or 2) that they had 
acted from the most disinterested 
patriotic motives. The forty-nine 
witnesses, including six Counts, two 
Barons, and one Bishop, fidgeted 
meanwhile, sniffed with disapproval 
the air of a courtroom jammed 
to suffocation. 

Thus, there began at Budapest, 
last week, a trial as seemingly non- 
sensical as that of Alice in Won- 
derland: the trial of those Gargan- 
tuan Hungarians who counterfeited 
30,000,000,000 French francs, al- 
legedly with intent to finance a 
putsch which would overthrow the 
present Hungarian Regency* and 
seat a Habsburg again upon the 
Hungarian Throne. (TIME, Jan. 
18 et seq.) 

As the trial proceeded a big- 
boned,  fiercely-bearded, swarthy 
prisoner was_ brought forward. 
Though he had the air of a proud 
and unrepentant brigand, he had 
been, up to the very moment of his 
arrest, the respected Dr. Nardossy, 
Chief of Police of Budapest. He 
pleaded “Guilty!” in a booming 
voice, 

“Dr. Nardossy,” queried the 
Chief Magistrate, Judge Toereky, 
“how did it happen that you con- 
spired with Prince Ludwig Win- 
disch-Graetz? How did he ever 
dare to broach this stupendous 
plan of forgery to you, the Chief 
of Police of Budapest?” 

“Why not? We are old friends!” 
roared Dr. Nardossy. “We are 
accustomed to talking over many 





*Admiral Nicholas Horthy is Regent for 
this “kingless kingdom.” Almost certainly 
a majority of the multi-national citizens of 
what is now Hungary look up to the 
House of Habsburg as the one authority 
under which they have ever been peace- 
ably united. France and her allies have 
stood guard sleeplessly since the War, 
lest “the heir apparent,” Prince Otto of 
Habsburg (still a child and residing in 
Spain with his mother, the former Em- 
press Zita of Austria-Hungary), be “re- 
stored,” or the Archduke Albrecht of Habs- 
burg seize the throne. 
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things together. We have acted 
from completely patriotic mo- 
GW cs 6” 

Judge Toereky prudently re- 
frained from prying into the na- 
ture of these “motives.” Instead 
he called another prisoner, a dap- 
per little man with his hair cut in 
the German fashion, a nervous but 
determined young man, who 
clenched and brandished a cane in 
one hand while he gesticulated with 
the other. This was Prince Lud- 
wig Windisch-Graetz, a descendant 
of the “Holy Roman Emperors.” 

“Do you feel guilty, Your High- 
ness?” asked Judge Toereky. 

“No,” said Prince Ludwig Win- 
disch-Graetz; “this was no common 
crime, but part of a great patriotic 
fight .... I had not the honor to 
originate this gigantic scheme... . 
a circle, the members of which I 
shall not name, prepared it, and 
merely called on me for financial 
aid, which I gladly gave....” 

Again Judge Toereky made no 
attempt to fix the purpose of the 
plot, since so much as to hint at 
the return of the Habsburgs might 
result in serious trouble’ with 
France, 


GERMANY 


Confiscation Question 


The Reichstag definitely rejected 
last week by a vote of 242 to 236 
a bill, sponsored by Socialists and 
Communists, which provided that 
property originally belonging to 
the former German nobility and 
seized from them by the Republic 
should be retained without com- 
pensation. 

The purpose of the bill, which 
admittedly never stood the slight- 
est chance of passing, was merely 
to record publicly the Reichstag’s 
opposition to all such proposals, 
thereby clearing the way for a na- 
tional referendum on this highly 
important question. 

Thoroughgoing Germans have al- 
ready cast over ten million bal- 
lots in a preliminary “referendum 
referendum” (TIME, March 29), 
as a result of which the issuc it- 
self must be submitted to referen- 
dum within four weeks. 

In order to deprive the Hohen- 
zollerns and other German nobles 
of their property, 20 million bal- 
lots must be cast. Such a victory 
for the Left parties would re- 
sult at least in the inevitable in- 
clusion of several Socialists and 
Communists in the Cabinet, if it 
were uot actually turned over to 
them. Per contra, if the twenty 
million votes are not forthcoming, 
the Right parties may expect a 
somewhat similar aggrandizement. 

The Reichstag proceedings upon 
this point last week were, however, 
of such a routine nature that only 
Deputy Scheidemann (Socialist) 


spoke, He accused Wilhelm of 
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. of busy boys and honey- 
hearted girls 
(See JUGOSLAVIA) 


Doorn of high treason, charging 
that he betrayed secrets of im- 
portance to the late Tsar Nicholas. 
During Herr Scheidemann’s tirade, 
many Deputies of the Right quietly 
left the hall—heeded not when he 
went on to accuse Wilhelm’s sym- 
pathizers of “deception, corruption, 
and doglike servility.” 


Nine-Tenths “Imperial” 

While the grey, resistless Ger- 
man tide swept over Belgium, the 
banner of Imperial Germany 
flaunted black, white and red from 
the captured palace’ of Albert, King 
of the Belgians, at Brussels. 

When the tide ebbed from Bel- 
gium, engulfing Imperial Germany 
instead, the emerging German Re- 
public took other colors: | black, 
red and gold. Last week Germans 
were stirred to notable excitement 
when the Cabinet ordered that 
alongside the Republican standard 
there shall be flown by all German 
diplomatic and consular offices the 
Merchant Marine flag—a flag 
whose coloring is nine-tenths “im- 
perial” and only one-tenth “repub- 
lican.” 

The Merchant Marine flag hap- 
pens to have the same colors as 
the old Imperial flag, with a small 
field in the upper staff corner of 
Republican black, red and gold. 

Toward the end of the week the 
Cabinet yielded slightly, modified 
its original ruling so as to apply 
only at seaports. Inland, the Re- 
publican colors will fly alone. But 
German sailors, arriving at port 
under the “nine-tenths imperial” 
Merchant Marine flag, will be able 





to identify the German legation or 
consulate by the display of both 
flags. 


“The World’s Leaders” 
Three hundred U. S. hotel ex- 


ecutives, male and female, were ac- 
claimed and féted at Berlin last 
week perhaps more enthusiastical- 
ly than in any of the other coun- 
tries through which their whirl- 
wind European tour has_ taken 
them. 

The Herr President himself re- 
ceived in his private study eight 
hotel people, who scarcely believed 
their ears when they heard the 
mild drawing-room accents of the 
onetime “Blood and Iron War 
Lord.” 

Upon Chancellor Luther and For- 
eign Minister Stresemann fell the 
responsibility of uttering honeyed 
words to the hotel tourists en 
masse. Diffident hotel gentlefolk 
blushed as Herr Stresemann cried: 
“You are the world’s leaders in 
your line of business, and, indeed, 
one may ask wherein Americans 
are not leaders... .” 

Next day before the 300 pro- 
ceeded to Cologne, hip flasks filled 
with cognac were presented to all 
members of the party, after they 
had been led by candle _ light 
through miles of wine cellars. A 
ballet of genuine Rhine maidens 
subsequently performed in one of 
the great cellars. Mrs. James 
Walker, wife of the Mayor of New 
York City, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the hotel-tour said: “This 
beer is the best I ever tasted.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Two Red Apples 


Since Professor Michael Idvorsky 
Pupin of Columbia University, 
Manhattan, penned his phenome- 
nally popular autobiography, F'rom 
Immigrant to Inventor (1925), the 
literary world has’ shared the 
opinion of many scientists that 
Professor Pupin is perhaps the 
greatest living exponent of electro- 
mechanics. 

Last week the Professor, who 
as a boy arrived at Manhattan in 
the steerage from Austria-Hun- 
gary, lunched at the Manhattan 
clubrooms of the American Jugo- 
slav Society with M. Pavle Karo- 
vitch, Consul at Manhattan for 
Jugoslavia, a nation which now in- 
cludes Idvor, the birthplace of 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin. 

Since Consul Karovitch will 
shortly return to Jugoslavia, Pro- 
fessor Pupin addressed to him a 
warm personal farewell. As _ he 
spoke, two red apples and a base- 
ball lay before him on the table. 


“Friend Karovitch, you are re- 
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turning to the land where many 
of us have relatives and all of 
us have friends. 

“Tt is our fondest hope that 
Heaven and its Holy Trinity will 
always protect their peaceful 
homes, their grazing flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, their 
joyful vineyards and fields of 
golden grain, which are now pre- 
paring for the merry harvest sea- 
son. May the happy harvest songs 
of their busy busy boys and honey- 
hearted girls soon resound from 
one end of Jugoslavia to the other, 
praising the Lord for his abundant 
harvest blessings. 

“And now we do not want you 
to go empty-handed. Here are two 
gifts representing the best prod- 
ucts of the blessed land of Amer- 
ica. 

“If suitable opportunity is of- 
fered, present these two American 
apples to their gracious Majesties, 
the King and the Queen of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes [Jugo- 
slavia], to remind them of gener- 
ous American friendship. 

“And here is another gift, which 
please deliver to the little Crown 
Prince [Peter of Jugoslavia]. It 
is an American baseball, a symbol 
of everything which spells joy and 
happiness to the heart of the 
American boy. It will remind the 
Crown Prince that little American 
boys love him and love the boys of 
Jugoslavia.” 


ITALY 
The Cabinet Week 


- “Corporations.” Premier Mu s- 
solini created last week, and an- 
nounced that he would probably be- 
stow upon himself, a new Cabinet 
title: Minister of Corporations. 
The term “corporation” denotes 
at present in Italy not a business 
organization but the Fascist so- 
cial mechanism through which a 
given class achieves representation 
before the Government and deals 
with other classes similarly  or- 
ganized. Thus groups of capitalists 
and laborers are legally restricted 
to dealing with one _ another 
through their “corporations,” which 
are to be firmly interlocked with 
the mechanism of the state through 
the Premier’s newly created office. 
Centralization. By a Cabinet de- 
cree the power to issue banknotes 
was centralized in the Bank of 
Italy, and several new series of 
paper currency were authorized— 
at least one of which will bear the 
portrait of Premier Mussolini in- 
stead of that of the King. 
300,000,000. The sum of 300 mil- 
lion lire was appropriated by a 
Cabinet order last week to be em- 
ployed upon public works in the 
picturesque but badly run down 
Sicilian city of Palermo, 


Odist on Jailers 


John Adams Abbott, Bostonian, 
descendant of President John 
Adams, odist of his class at Har- 
vard (’25), recently jailed at Rome 
charged with “speaking disrespect- 
fully” of Premier Mussolini (TIME. 
May 10), was released last week 
by the examining magistrate, who 
dismissed the charge. 

Mr. Abbott said: “I have noth- 
ing but praise for the keepers and 
officials of the Regina Coeli Prison. 
True, after the first half day’s sol- 
itary confinement I was placed with 
common criminals. Among my com- 
panions was one man awaiting trial 
for stealing quantities of cheese. 
Another was accused of murder- 
ing a man who had attempted to 
attack his daughter. But this is 
part of the country’s system.” 


RUSSIA 


Stabilize, Execute 


The Soviet unit of currency, the 
chervonetz, continued last week of- 
ficially at par: $5.15. None the 
less rumors were current that it 
had declined fully 17% on the 
secret “Black Bourse” of Moscow. 

Late in the week, three important 
Finance Ministry  officials—Volin, 
Chepeliovsky and Rabinowitch— 
were executed, all charged by the 
Soviet “political police” with “abet- 
ting speculation tending to depress 
the chervonetz.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Notes 


Cuba’s Week. President Machado 
signed last week a bill reducing 
the present sugar crop 10%, with 
penalties up to $2,000 a day for 
sugar producers who start grind- 
ing their crops before the late set 
by the government. Cubans hope 
by this stratagem to keep the price 
of sugar from slumping because 
of overproduction. 

On the same day in the House 
of Representatives at Havana, Rep- 
resentative Urquiaga accused Rep- 
resentative Acosta of “provincial- 
ism.” A moment later both men, 
brandishing revolvers, were sep- 
arated with difficulty. 

Later, a serious railroad strike 
was called; excitement spread. 

Tacna-Arica. The Chilean Sen- 
ate voted unanimously last week to 
demand fulfillment of the ple- 
biscite to determine the sovereignty 
of Tacna-Arica (TIME, April 19 et 
ante) which is being desultorily 
proceeded with in that nitrate- 
pregnant region lying, as everyone 








knows, longitudinally between Chile 
and Peru and latitudinally between 
Bolivia and the Pacific Ocean. 


The Chilean Senate’s vote was 
interpreted as a polite rebuff to 
Secretary Kellogg, who has been 
attempting to mediate as to Tacna- 
Arica between the Chilean and Pe- 
ruvian Ambassadors at Washing- 
ton. The only other incident of 
note was President Coolidge’s po- 
lite but firm refusal of a request 
by President Siles of Bolivia that 
that nation be admitted to the 
diplomatic wrangle over Tacna- 
Arica which has proceeded since 
1883, the U. S. having been called 
in as mediator during the Harding 
Administration. 

State of War. Revolutionists 
affiliated with the Liberal party of 
Nicaragua entered last week the 
Bluefields branch of the National 
Bank, which is incorporated in the 
U. S., and carried off $161,000. 

The Nicaraguan Congress. at 
once declared the nation in a state 
of war, and President Chamorro 
proceeded to put 3,000 men under 
arms as quickly as possible. Mean- 
while the revolutionaries captured 
El Bluff. The U. S. cruiser Cleveland 
was thereupon ordered to Nicar- 
aguan waters. 

Civilians Up! The military tri- 
umvirate which has administered 
Ecuador since last July, announced 
last week that the government has 
been returned to civilian hands. 
Meagre cables carried no details. 


The Bath. President Serrato of 
Uruguay was made a knight of 
the British Order of the Bath as a 
mark of appreciation for his enter- 
tainment of Edward of Wales 
(TIME, Aug. 24). Not long ago 
President de Alvear of Argentina 
was similarly knighted. 


Santa Ysabel. Senor Rodrigo 
Octavio, the Brazilian President of 
the U. S.-Mexican Special Claims 
Commission, held with the support 
of the Mexican Commissioner, Fer- 
nando Gonzales Roa, that no in- 
demnity shall be paid to the rela- 
tives of 15 U. S. mining operatives 
massacred in January, 1916, near 
Santa Ysabel, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Judge Ernest B. Perry, the U. S. 
Commissioner, being thus out-voted, 
rendered a dissenting minority opin- 
ion. The commission forthwith ad- 
journed until September 2. 


Poppies, Churches. President 
Calles of Mexico decreed that all 
poppy plants shall be destroyed in 
the state of Sonora, the intention 
of the government being to wipe 
out the production of opium. 

Pursuing its policy of wiping out 
the non-Mexican clergy (TIME, 
Feb. 22, et seq.), the Calles Gov- 
ernment notified Archbishop Ruiz 
of Michoacan that all churches in 
that state will shortly be seized by 
the secular arm for use as schools, 
libraries, etc, 
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Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


YouNG WoopLEY—An_ English 
schoolboy’s introduction to the ser- 
pent sex. Including Glenn Hunter. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric giv- 
ing a sharply explicit interpreta- 
tion of a Negro courtesan. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—The story 
of a woman whose religion sprang 
from her love of a revival preach- 
er. Alice Brady. 


THE DyspBUuK—Jewish mysticism 
and strange romance in masterly 
production by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 


CralG’s WirE—Dainty Mrs. Craig 
cleaned and garnished her house 
so sedulously that she quite swept 
out her husband. [Received Pulitzer 
Prize. ] 


THE GREAT Gop BROowN—An ex- 
pressionistic work by Eugene O’- 
Neill in which a rich man ap- 
propriates the poor man’s brain. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC — Walter 
Hampden continues his Rostand 
revival, alternating with The Ser- 
vant in the House. 

LESS SERIOUS 

WHAT EveRY WoMAN KNows 
An eminently satisfactory Barrie 
revival with Helen Hayes. 


THe Last or Mrs.’ CHEYNEY— 
English wit and English polish in 
a story of some stolen pearls. 

At Mrs. BraAm’s—The reaction 
of a London boarding house to a 
Frenchman who murdered 40 wives. 


Is Zat So?—Good old favorite 
with prizefighting jargon. 
CRADLE SNATCHERS—Young men 


and old women off on a week-end. 
Frank but funny. 


THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY— 
Reviewed in this issue. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST—Reviewed in this issue. 


MUSICAL 


Song and joke books of special 
excellence are these: Sunny, The 
Vagabond King, By the Way, Pina- 
fore, The Student Prince, Tip- 
Toes, Cocoanuts, Raquel Meller, 
Tolanthe and No, No, Nanette. 








New Plays 


The Importance of Being Earn- 
est. Oscar Wilde is probably the 
least played of all the important 
dramatists* of the ’90s. It is be- 
lieved by shrewd financiers of the 


*Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Shaw, Bar- 
rie, et al, 





THE THEATRE 


theatre that epigrams will not keep. 
These men are right, as usual, from 
a financial viewpoint. It is doubt- 
ful whether the engaging and lance- 





OscAaR WILDE 
He felt like a goldfish 


like humors of this piece will in- 
terest a great many people for a 
protracted period. On the other 
hand, the production seems one of 
the very few this season that the 
true lover of the theatre cannot 
afford to miss. 

Wilde is a playwright exceed- 
ingly sensitive to production. The 
Actors’ Theatre has done amazing- 
ly well by him this time and the 
results are most diverting. Lucille 
Watson, Patricia Collinge, Reginald 
Owen, Vernon Steele and Dudley 
Digges were shrewd selections for 
the various delicately incisive roles. 
Strangely enough even the epi- 
grams seem to. have _ survived 
sturdily—‘“The truth is rarely pure 
and never simple”’—‘“Illness of any 
kind is hardly a thing to be en- 
couraged in  others’—“Whenever 
people talk to me _ about the 
weather I always feel quite cer- 
tain they mean something else.”— 
“Tenorance is like a delicate exotic 
fruit; touch it and the bloom is 
gone”—“I never travel without my 
diary. One should always have 
something sensational to read in 
the train.” 

The play, as every one knows, 
is one of the most conversationally 
glittering that Wilde wrote. The 
genre is well described in a book* 
just published which purports to 
contain spirit messages direct from 
the author: “My plays were scarce- 
ly drama. They were more the 


*OscarR WILDE FROM PuRGATORY—Hester 
Travers Smith—Holt ($1.75). 





weaving of character into a pat- 
tern; and this, with the use of 
language which I chose in each in- 
stance, to illustrate the surface of 
the human being. I did not pro- 
pose to go deeply into the heart, 
as it is called—that organ, which 
is so frequently maligned, did not 
interest me.” In this book Author 
Wilde also describes his entrance 
to London, “this huge heap of 
Philistinism,” as a young man: 
“T felt like a goldfish who was 
choked from devouring too much 
bread. . . . It seemed a foolish 
thing to go on living in such a 
Word. 6 


Kitty’s Kisses is an unimportant 
musical comedy with a shattering 
succession of excellent dance num- 
bers. It has been made over from 
an old farce which once amused 
for an _ inconsiderable period as 
Little Miss Brown. About half of 
the original was eliminated to make 
room for song and dance about a 
girl who strayed into the wrong 
hotel bedroom. The music and the 
foolishness are mostly routine. 
Dorothy Dilley and a_ vaudeville 
team called Wayne and Warren are 
the most capable performers. 


The Sport of Kings. Ian Hay 
(Beith) is not now so well known 
as he was during the War. His 
battle writings roused interest in 
his novels; his lectures spread the 
advertisement. Of late he has with- 
drawn somewhat from the general 
consciousness. He returns with a 
chaotic farce about betting on horse 
races. It is not likely to add to 
his repute. 

Major Beith bases his play on 
the human weakness which con- 
vinces a man or woman that one 
horse will travel a certain dis- 
tance in a briefer period than sev- 
eral other horses. Two of his 
characters are habitués of the 
tracks; another is a_ stony old 
justice of the peace who believes 
betting sinful. The efforts of the 
young sportsmen to alter the old 
man’s opinion, plus their efforts 
to marry young women of his 
household, compose the play’s de- 
velopment. O. P. Heggie is the 
leading player, though a relatively 
obscure actor named Walter Kings- 
ford gives the best performance. 
The Sport of Kings is only funny 
now and then. 


The Romantic Young Lady. The 
tiny Neighborhood Playhouse _hid- 
den in the slums of Grand Street 
has again put forth one of the 
true delights of the theatrical sea- 
son. They have taken a Spanish 
comedy, translated by Helen and 
Harley Granville-Barker, produced 
in London as long ago as 1920, 
and brought it to America in as 
feathery and fascinating a manner 
as the harshest skeptic could desire. 
As the Neighborhood has already 
done this season The Dybbuk, per- 
haps the most unusual, artistic and 
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popular piece of the year, its 
laurels have an imperial amplitude. 

The Romantic Young Lady tells, 
curiously enough, the story of a 
romantic young lady. She dreams 
and sees visions after the manner 
of romantic young ladies. And 
then one day in at her open win- 
dow blows the hat of her favorite 
novelist. The rest of the play 
eoncerns itself with her disintegrat- 
ing illusion in the face of facts in 
the matter. 

Mary Ellis—the erstwhile Rose- 
Marie, who eschewed light opera 
for straight acting in The Dybbuk 
—is blindingly decorative in the 
lead and unfailingly true to the 
spirit of her task. 


The Servant in the House. The 
long list of the season’s revivals 
has finally included this old suc- 
cess of 18 years ago. It is a 
badly dated play about a_ butler 
who resembled and is symbolically 
identified with Christ. The shrewd 
skeptic of this inquiring day will 
say that the philosophy is obvious 
and behind the times. Even the 
most careless of steady theatre- 
goers will recognize the flagrant 
artificiality and the veteran creak- 
iness of the structure. Walter 
Hampden gives his usual correct 
and melodious performance. 











‘Terminal 


From Cleveland to Rochester 
went troupers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company last week, gave 
there their two last performances 
of the season—Rigoletto with 
Marion Talley, and Tosca with 
Florence Easton. At their hotel 
Miss Talley and her practical 
mother greeted eager reporters 
with a cable just received from 
Emma Calvé, retired prima donna 
who, according to European re- 
ports, had presumed to censure the 
system that would permit such a 
premature Metropolitan début as 
Miss Talley’s and the publicity that 
attended it. Said the cable: 

“Statements in newspapers at- 
tributed to me _ utterly untrue. 
Never made any such comments. 
Accept my cordial congratulations.” 


Mother 


To Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
a certain recent War means more 
than a pale echo of a bold blare of 
excitement, War veterans more than 
a cluster of sad-eyed poppies sold 
on the street by a _khaki-coated 
huckster. For Schumann-Heink’s 
sons were fighters—four with the 
U. S. army, the fifth on a German 
submarine, an officer, killed—and 











Mary ELLIs 
A hat blows into her window 


a decade is not so long a time when 
one is within five years of the al- 
lotted three score and ten. 

Last week the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War 
announced through National Com- 
mander John W. Mahan the crea- 
tion of a $750,000 fund—to be 
called the Schumann-Heink Found- 
ation—named for the chunky, 
grey-haired woman who has 
mothered them, who will also 
mother the fund, gather in the 
first dollars by a_ benefit concert 
tour, which will open in Los An- 
geles May 29, take her to 15 cities, 
ending June 30 in Boston. 


Debate 


In Manhattan, the American 
League of Professional Women 
held a music forum luncheon last 
week. Two guests of honor were 
given the same topic: “What shall 
we do about jazz?” They were 
Dr. John Roach Straton, funda- 
mentalist Baptist, and Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, Peruvian contralto. Dr. 
Straton rose first, bit off his words, 
said loudly, severely: 

“We ought to consign jazz to 
a hotter place than this earth... . 
It is bootleg music. Let us curb 
it; let us put it down; let us 
outlaw the thing! ... The jazz 
hound is the musical bandit, run- 
ning amuck. You can’t purify a 
polecat. Let us try not to reform 
jazz, but to stamp it out—to kill 
it like a rattlesnake. Good music 
is one of the things that charm 
the soul in Heaven.” 

Drawled Mme. d’Alvarez pleas- 
antly: “Jazz is my reason for liv- 
ing in New York City. I prefer to 
live in New York because here I 
can find the inspiration of good 
jazz music. New York is jazz in- 
carnate. Its architecture, its busi- 
ness, its life—all sparkle to a syn- 








copated measure. ...An_ honest 
jazz tune is better than a sermon 
on prohibiting anything. . . . When 
I die I have only one request to 
make. I want music at my funeral, 
but no dirge or mournful laments. 
Play only one thing and let that 
number be George Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ To me it is 
truly great music, and certainly 
it is the music that best expresses 
us moderns.” 


Monument 


Great men die and are laid to 
rest with all the pomp and cere- 
mony due them. Monuments are 
erected, grim, ugly things, with 
great names carved in cold, lifeless 
stone, incompatible above all things 
with the vitality, the enterprise 
that made their owners mighty. 
In August, 1919, a great man died 
in Manhattan, was given pompous 
Jewish burial from the Temple 
Emanu-el. He had his monument 
of stone. Last week his son an- 
nounced that he would build anoth- 
er memorial, one more worthy of 
his father. The son is Arthur 
Hammerstein, famed Manhattan 
theatrical producer, son of Oscar, 
famed impresario. He will erect 
a “Temple of Music,” 15 stories 
high, to be used for light operas 
and musical shows “of a _ distinc- 
tive type.” It will be at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and 53rd St., with 
a seating capacity of 1,200, built 
with some $2,000,000 of the profits 
from Rose-Marie. In the lobby 
will stand a life-size figure of the 
elder Hammerstein. At the offi- 
cial opening, probably in Septem- 
ber, 1927, will appear many of the 
singers who began or advanced their 
professional careers under his ban- 
ner—Melba, Calvé, Tetrazzini, 
Mary Garden, John McCormack. 














Prizes 


Every year Columbia University 
awards a prize of $1,500 (Pulitzer 
money) to “that art student who 
shall be certified as the most 
promising and deserving by the 
National Academy of Design.” Last 
week this prize was given to 
Humbert R. Romano of Springfield, 
Mass.—age 20, born in Naples, 
youngest of a family of eight. 

Another jury, the one that 
judges the competition in painting 
and sculpture for the Grand Prix 
de Rome (fellowships amounting 
to $2,000 a year and _ including 
tuition and a studio at the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome), gave their 
awards to Deane Keller, a student 
at the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
for an allegorical painting, “The 
Genius of Medicine,” and to Joseph 
Kisselewski of Browerville, Minn., 
for a memorial sculpture. 
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William R. Hobson, con- 
ductor of the “Century” 
for the past eight years, 
carries a Hamilton today 
and has carried it for the 
bast nineteen years. 





THE “BUCHANAN” 
A beautiful new Hamilton at 


Chased case of green or white filled 
Gold, 17 Jewel Adjusted Movement 
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All ways on time 


Men who know a thing or two 
about watches insist on having 
railroad accuracy 


HE Hamilton enjoys unique 
seen among railroad men. 

It is known from coast to coast, 
from border to border, as ‘“The 
watch of railroad accuracy.” Let your 
next watch bea Hamilton, the watch 
that railroad men have made famous. 
A Hamilton to suit your individ- 
ual preference may be selected from 
a number of beautiful models. Some 
are simple, graceful and chaste. Some 
are hocesilliy engraved and orna- 


mented. All have an intrinsic beauty 
that will keep them fashionable 
after years of service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches 
for men,and charming wrist watches 
for women. Pocket Modelsfrom $48 
to $685. Strap Models $50 to $88. 
Women’s Wrist Models $48 to $60. 
We have prepared a very useful little 
booklet, “The Care of Your Watch.” 
We will send it on request. Write 
also for a copy of our new illus- 
trated booklet, “The Timekeeper.” 
Hamilton Watch Company, 869 Co- 
lumbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
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CINEMA 





New Pictures 

Hell-Bent for Heaven. The Pulit- 
zer Prize play for 1924 has been 
made over into a motion picture 
with more effect than usual. The film 
has not, naturally, retained the full, 
true purpose of the play. But it 
has a splendid flood. It deals with 
a boy who got religion at a camp 
meeting. 


Skinner’s Dress Suit. An old pic- 
ture, made over from an Essanay 
release of the old, old days, reap- 
pears genially enough. It is, as 
you may gather from the title, a 
comedy about a man named Skin- 
ner who was the proud possessor 
of a dress suit. Reginald Denny 
and Laura La Plante have the 
leads. 


Brown of Harvard. Donald Og- 
den Stewart, humorist, has been 
put to work by Hollywood and has 
emerged with a very amusing col- 
lege picture. In the old play the 
sport concerned was boating, while 
in this version the big scene takes 
place at the annual football game. 
There is also love. Jack Pickford 
and Mary Brian are involved. 


DeMille 


Last week 4 merger was an- 
nounced which concerns everyone 
remotely connected with the show 
business, even those persons whose 
connection amounts: merely to a 
liking for vaudeville or for going 
to movies on Saturday night. The 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum circuits 
merged with the Producers’ Dis- 
tributing Corp., a company better 
known simply by the name of its 
principal owner, Cecil Blount De 
Mille. By the terms of consolida- 
tion the De Mille Co. will furnish 
the theatres of the circuit with “a 
definite and important program of 
photoplay entertainment.” The 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum circuit is the 
only large circuit in the U. S. that 
has never engaged in producing 
cinemas; now it becomes practically 
the official exhibitor for De Mille 
features, Metropolitan productions, 
Christie comedies. 


De Mille pictures generally deal, 
in a spectacular manner, with the 
problems which confront adult so- 
ciety women of ancient or modern 
times. “I want to show human 
life as vividly as possible, but al- 
ways some bit of life that has real 
meaning and purpose,” Mr. De 
Mille has said. Roses flung on 
marble stairs, ladies dropping lan- 
guid importunity in _ boudoirs 
through which Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” wanders like an _ oddly- 
chosen perfume, not infrequently 
assist the meaning and purpose 
of Mr, De Mille’s productions; he 











has also become famous for ball- 
room scenes in which the heroine 
(who has entered from a side door, 
disguised as a buttercup) is un- 








N. E. A. 
CECIL BLOUNT DE MILLE 


moved out of the stable, 


masked by her lover amid an ex- 
traordinary profusion of confetti 
and colored paper tape. But a 
taste for indoor panoramas has not 
seriously deranged Mr. De Mille’s 
genuine sense of drama; it is per- 
haps the natural development of 
his very panoramic career. 

His father, Henry C. De Mille, 
was a playwright; Cecil wrote 
plays too, studied the theatre for 
many years before he went into 
moving pictures. One day in 1913 
he was having lunch with Jesse L. 
Lasky. 

“Why don’t you go into moving 
pictures?” said Lasky. 

“T will if you will,” replied De 
Mille, and the two forthwith draft- 
ed articles of incorporation on the 
back of a menu card. 

The company, Famous Players- 
Lasky, hired a stable in Los An- 
geles for a studio and there made 
The Squaw Man; next year De 
Mille produced The Cheat and The 
Golden Chance, and moved out of 
the stable. He told dramatic 
stories—biblical, historical, educa- 
tional—so successfully that when 
he travels now he takes with him 
a retinue of secretaries, lawyers, 
agents, etc., that often requires an 
entire hotel floor. 

Director De Mille quitted the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. last 
year to become Vice President in 
charge of production of the Pro- 
ducers’ Distributing Corp. Still 
more lately he formed a new Ci- 
nema Corporation of America with 
ten millions of capital and the 
extensive Cecil De Mille Studios, 
where he means to direct two or 
three pictures a year. 











EDUCATION 





Brothers under the Rose 


One morning last week, lessons 
were proceeding as usual at Oak 
Park (Ill.) High School, when a 
messenger from Principal M. R. 
McDaniel’s office entered one of the 
classrooms and haled Student Sam 
Givens into the corridor. He was 
wanted at “the office.’ Having 
lately won a local oratorical con- 
test, Sam flushed with pleasure, 
thinking to himself: “Ho, ho, this 
will be something that Mac [Prin- 
cipal McDaniel] wants to say to 
me about the national oratorical 
contest.” 

The office messenger haled Stu- 
dent Al Adams, football luminary, 
from his studies. Al headed for 
the office wondering if they wanted 
the correct spelling of his name 
for his diploma, or something. 
“Buck” Halperin, another  foot- 
baller, captain for next fall, fol- 
lowed Al and Sam. So did Law- 
rence (“Larry”) Forster, baseball 
captain; so did Arthur (“Art”) 
Bramhall, star pitcher; so did Ed- 
win Fogarty, social light; Millard 
Meyers, Oak Park funnyboy; the 
two popular Hadfield boys, Bill 
and Bud—-and many another. It 
was a veritable procession of Oak 
Park notables, 51 of the leading 
boy students. 

Upon arriving at “the office,” 
one and all were informed that 
they were suspended for one year. 

There is a law in Illinois for- 
bidding the existence of fraterni- 
ties and secret societies in public 
high schools. The 51 suspended 
leaders were all offenders against 
this law, of which the purpose is 
to stamp out snobbishness and se- 
cret practices, and of which par- 
ents are duly apprised by letter 
upon their sons’ entrance at Oak 
Park High. All 51 had joined so- 
cieties—four different Greek-letter 
brotherhoods that persistently, fur- 
tively, hugged their insignia and 
traditions despite attacks three 
years ago and in 1916, when Prin- 
cipal McDaniel was installed at 
Oak Park to stamp them out. A 
detective had been employed to 
“geet the goods” on these brother- 
hoods, and in a session with this 
sleuth last fortnight the 51 had 
confessed all, promised to disband. 
Solemnly, regretfully, the “grip” 
(private type of handshake) had 
been given a last time all around. 
A last time they had whispered 
their passwords and unguessable se- 
crets. Then, like brave men, they 
had declared their fraternizing 
formally at an end and gone their 
ways in sorrow. They had thought 
the matter was closed but last 
week the school board met and 
voted their suspension. 

According to the colorful Chi- 
cago Tribune, “By noon it was a 
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The First Vice President picked up two letters from his desk, fingered them 
a moment, looked thoughtful, handed them to his credit manager. 

“What about these two houses?” he asked. 

“As far as the matter of credit goes,” replied the latter, “each offers 
perfectly sound collateral. But I must say that I got a more favorable im- 
pression of the first one than’ the second.” 

Nothing would have come of this incident, in all probability, if it had 
not been for the face that the vice president was under the necessity of 
drawing the credit lines rather closely at this particular time. 


* * * * 


That is the interesting thing about such small details as the impression 
created by your letter paper. Lots of times they do not matter. At least, they do 
not seem to matter. But you can never be sure when they doand when they don't. 

Crane > Company make Crane’s Bond out of all new white rags for 
the use of financial and industrial corporations, and leading business houses 
which find that its dignity, fine quality and prestige are valuable assets. 
Because of its bright, clear color, its fine, even texture, its rugged strength, 
Crane’s Bond is used for business stationery, bank forms, drafts, letters of 
ctedit, plans, stocks, bonds, and insurance policies. Crane’s Bond is distrib- 
uted all over the United States. The next time you need stationery, checks, 
invoices, ask for estimates and sample sheets of Crane’s Bond No. 29. 
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dreary place, the campus of the 
high school. Many girls were cry- 
ing, and some boys.” There was 
a critical ball game scheduled for 
that day and virtually the whole 
Oak Park team was “fired.” Some 
of the 51 went into legal confer- 
ence to get a special injunction 
restraining the school board from 
taking action until after gradua- 
tion day. Others went to other 
schools, tried to enroll and finish 
their year’s work. Principal Mc- 
Daniel refused to comment. Board 


President George Harvey Jones 
said: “There is nothing  sensa- 
tional about this affair. Every 
student, upon entering school, 


knows exactly what the law is and 
what the penalty, ,, .” 


Mens Sana 


It remained for Brown Uni- 
versity to propound the modern 
application of that ancient pedagog- 
ical canon, mens sana in corpore 
sano. Last week, President W. H. P. 
Faunce announced that hereafter 
his undergraduates will be ex- 
amined not only as to their lungs, 
hearts, livers and eyes by physi- 
cians, but also as to their worries, 
doubts, despairs, loves and hates 
by trained psychologists. There 
will be the physical examination 
at the gymnasium, the psychologi- 
cal examination in the laboratory. 

Inverting a famed trade slogan, 
Dr. Faunce declared: “Hundreds 
of American students are held 
back by mental conditions of which 
their best friends are often un- 
aware.” The appointment of “the 
best men in the medical profession” 
was expected to save unbalanced 
Brown students from the tender 
mercies of the psychiatrist, from 
whose diagnoses amateur intro- 
spectors have been known to de- 
rive harmful results, trying to 
“live up to their characteristics.” 


Eloquent Hoosier 


For Wabash College (Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.)—triumph. A fortnight 
ago, her pride, her young Demos- 


thenes, her handsome Maurice 
(“Red”) Robinson journeyed to 
Northwestern University (Evans- 


ton, Ill.) with his elocution coach, 
Professor W. N. Brigance, for the 
National Contest of the Interstate 
Oratorical Association, for which 
he had qualified by winning the 
Indiana state contest (Time, March 
1). Other doughty state cham- 
pions were there at Evanston: a 
forceful South Dakotan with an 
oration on prohibition; a West 
Virginian propounding that “Sci- 
ence Has a Rendez-vous”; an Iowan 
primed to deliver “Cat and Cattle.” 
But none was so shrewd, none so 
compelling as Hoosier “Red” Rob- 
inson (his home is in Anderson, 








Ind.), who, when he found Illinois 
humming with talk about that 
week’s triple murder, scrapped his 
prepared speech and got up another 
one overnight called “The Eleventh 
Commandment.” The seven judges 
were his to all but one man when 
he declaimed, among other ringing 
sentences: “Do you blame our youth 
for turning to a criminal career 
when, in those formative years be- 
fore character is made or habits 
fixed, they see handed down to 
them, from a modern Mt. Sinai 
of sentimentality, a new and Elev- 


enth Commandment which says, 
‘Thou shalt get by with it’?” 
His nearest competitors were 


Carl W. Forsythe, Ypsilanti State 
Normal (Mich.), and Edson Smith 
of Monmouth College (IIl.). 

Orator “Red” Robinson is slen- 
der and dapper. Dullards who 
judge by appearances alone might 
take him for a dancing man, a 
talkative “cake-eater.”* Than which 
nothing could be more misguided. 
He is a state champion pole-vault- 
er, a college basketball captain of 
all-Western calibre. When they 
heard he had won the oratorical 
title, his college mates rushed to 
prepare a demonstration at the 
railroad station. He had joined 
the distinguished roster of national 
intercollegiate eloquence champions, 
a roster including an author, a 
bishop, a governor, senators (in- 
cluding the late LaFollette, the 
retired Beveridge), six college pres- 
idents and many another Who of 
Who’s Who. Incidentally, he had 
won for Wabash her fourth na- 
tional championship in seven years, 
her second in_ succession. “a,” 
said Elocution Professor Brigance 
with pardonable pride, “if there be 
such a thing as a crown of Amer- 
ican oratory, certainly there could 
be no disputant of Wabash’s claim 
to it.” 


Gypsies 


Reports from England revealed 
that attention had been turned to 
an educational problem as old as 
Robin Hood—the schooling of Eng- 
land’s 100,000 or more gypsy chil- 
dren. The Surrey County Council 
opened a _ peripatetic school, with 
a master and mistress, to teach 
them, besides the three R’s, crafts 
like basket-weaving, rug-making, 
wood-working, gardening. The 
“school house” was pitched in open 
country near a large gypsy en- 
campment and though attendance 
was distinctly voluntary, 40 pupils 
enrolled the first day. 

England’s gypsy tribes, many of 





*Species of young human male to be 


found in mixed company from noon to 
midnight and after. He is lavish in his 
attention to dress, complexion, repartee, 


new dance steps, light refreshment. The name 
which newspaper readers have sickened of 
seeing for several years, without fully un- 
derstanding it, is thought to have originat- 
ed in Washington or farther south, deriv- 
ing from the species’ propensity for tea, 
eakes and soda-fountain goodies. 











them, are unusual in this respect: 
unlike the nomadic folk of other 
countries they are not Romanies* 
but Englishmen. During famines 
and plagues and—as in the legend- 
ary case of Robin and his merrie 
men—during political upheavals, 
poor townsfolk or villagers have 
taken to the open road, the woods 
and the fields to scrape, beg or 
poach a living as best they can. 
England’s winters are not severe 
enough to have killed them off. One 
generation of nomads has spawned 
another; continued poverty has bred 
shiftlessness; until today, if you 
stop at a romantic sylvan encamp- 
ment in the New Forest and con- 
verse with its chief personage— 
usually a hawk-faced great-grand- 
mother, who will offer you dirty 
tea and whine for a shilling—you 
will find that none can remember 
when any ancestor of the band first 
“took to woods.” They have no 
legends. 

Their language is lowest Cock- 
ney, guttural and larded with 
strange terms of the wayside. Their 
occupations, when pursued, are 
raising scrubby ponies (they milk 
the mares and sell the foals to 
tinkers, small farmers, etc.) ; work- 
ing intermittently for the Crown, 
usually at ditch cleaning or road- 
making; collecting wild birds’ eggs 
for city oologists. The women go 
into the towns in rags, carrying 
their grubby offspring to excite pity 
and alms from passing motorists. 
The men, for the most part, loaf 
about, in and under their wagons. 

Far different are the true Ro- 
many gypsies still to be found in 
England. The large attendance at 
Surrey’s first day of gypsy school 
suggested that the encampment 
chosen was one of several Ro- 
many bands usually to be found 
in Kent, Devonshire, Surrey, Berk- 
shire or Buckinghamshire from late 
March on, after wintering on the 
Continent or in London. One pater 
familias or headman, Tombino, is 
typical of his fellows. Tombinu 
raises a strain of horses that com- 
mand top prices at any county fair 
in the kingdom. He moves his 
caravan from one fair to the next, 
establishing coconut-shies at each 
as a side-line. His children, num 
bering sixt are sent, immediately 
upon arriva] at a new location, to 
the nearest village school, pre- 
sentably dressed and bearing testi- 
monials to their character and abil- 
ity from their last teacher. Tom- 
bino, large of girth, bright of eye 
and smile, possesses many of the 
good things of life and does not 
intend that his children shall be 


*Properly speaking, the gypsies are a 
race by themselves, known in western 
Europe since 1417. In language and origin 
they are Hindus, speaking ® corrupt Sans- 
krit dialect. Strong admixtures of Persian, 
Slavonic, Magyar and Greek blood and lan- 
guage were picked up in their migrations. 
As inhabitants of the ancient Greek em- 
pire or Empire of New Rom, they were 
identified as Romanoi before the prouder 
term Hellenes was assumed by the Greeks. 

tAs of 1924. 
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“Why such bias?” sorrowfully in- 
quires a subscriber, critical, wef 

He had been reading the week’s 
narrative in which “applause,” tucked 
away parenthetically, painted with 
word economy the favorable reception 
of a certain speaker. 

And perusing all :vo hastily, 
the subscriber mistook Pago for 4 
‘‘applesauce.””* Surprised, irritated, ' oii 
he wondered if he had been deceived 
about the editorial policy of Time. 
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Propaganda? 

He wondered if ‘Time, not satished - 
merely topresent the news, were seeking 
to impose views. Butno. ‘TIME 
neither applause nor applesauce to the 
*uU “S. slang that may be applied w any mamncere 

statement or senoment. *Banans oil” and “horse 
collar’ are other vulgate equivalents. 
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and business too urgent to 
waste a clerk’s time for search- 
ing, and your own time waiting, 
for letters that become hidden, 
lost or mutilated in over- 
crowded flat folders. Note the 
difference in the above methods 
of filing—the disorderly array 
with flat folders and the neat, 
compact arrangement possible 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


which fit in file drawers just like 
folders, and are a sure remedy for 
most filing troubles. Their bellows- 
like construction provides for ex- 
pansion as the papers increase. 
They stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with the index tabs plainly 
visible. Made of ‘“Paperoid’’, a 
pure rope stock, they will outlast 
twenty or more flat manila foiders. 

































Can be used in any Vertical Filing 
System. 


Transfer Time 


will soon be here. Send now for a free 
sample Vertex Pocket. It will show you 
the way to filing cfficiency. 


a CUT HERE ———— — — 


Please send for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VER- 
TEX” File Pocket, as described in May 17 


Time. 
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Letter Size or Legal Size Desired... 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 









denied them through want of wit 
and learning. There is a boy of 17 
who can con Vergil with any Eton- 
ian. A younger one—‘Pedge” he 
was called—is bound for a medical 
career. He began by helping Tom- 
bino with the veterinary duties of 
the camp, and later—through Tom- 
bino’s shrewdness and hospitality— 
acquired books on the subject from 
a London publicity-man, an Irish- 
man with a bent for the free life, 
whom Tombino received first as a 
guest, then as an assistant in the 
coconut shies and finally, with due 
ceremony, as a blood brother. 


“Darkness of Erebus” 


In the 20th Book of Homer’s 
Odyssey, a minor character, Theo- 
clymenus, exclaims to Penelope’s 
drunken suitors: 

“Ah, unfortunate men, what horror is this 
that has happened? 

Shrouded in night are faces and heads. To 
the knees it descendeth, 

See, too, crowded with ghosts is the porch, 
and crowded the court, 

Hurrying down to the darkness of Erebus. 

Out of the heaven 
Withered and gone is the sun, and a poison- 

ous mist is arising.” 


If such a state of affairs came 
to pass today we should say, “Ah, 
an eclipse.” British astronomers 
have, according to despatches last 
week, determined that the only 
total. solar eclipse visible from 
Ithaca, home of Ulysses, during the 
first quarter of the 12th Century 
B. C., occurred at 11:41 a.m. local 
mean time, April 16, 1177 B. C. 
From this deduction the Trojan 
War was dated 1197 to 1187 B. C.; 
Ulysses’ wanderings, 1187 to 1177. 





RELIGION 





Methodists 


Two Methodist Episcopal con- 
ferences took place last week—the 
semi-annual conference of the 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (at Washington) and the 
quadrennial conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South* 
(at Memphis). 

Methodist Episcopal. The bishops 
convene in semi-annual conference 
only as an administrative body 
and to hear reports. This time 
they heard that Bishop Anton Bast 
of Denmark could not join them 
because pardon or reprieve from 
his prison was refused (TIME, 
March 29); that reports of Mexi- 
can religious’ persecution were 
false; that England lags in re- 
stricting liquor sales in India. 
The conference was calm. 

Methodist Episcopal, South. The 
general conference is _ legislative 


*John Wesley founded U. S. Methodism 
by his visit to Georgia in 1735. In 1784 
the Methodist Episcopal Church took form. 
In 1845 slave-owning Methodists of the 
South established the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Although recent years 
have witnessed some comity between the 
two branches, regional prejudices have pre- 
vented unification. They exchanged frater- 
nal greetings last week. 


and judicial. Last week the lay and 
clerical delegates hoped for a_ se- 
date session, but occasionally broke 
up into opinionated wrangles. An 
attempt to railroad through a stiff 
fundamentalist resolution caused 
the noisiest row. The resolution 
was pocketed in committee. Pro- 
hibition was approved, theatres 
damned. At one session the 2,000 
delegates paused to pray that 
“peace and brotherhood be restored 
to England.’’ 








Sails 

Cocky little boats with pale sails, 
maneuvering this way and that on 
quiet water like a fleet of river 
butterflies, swerved at the sound of 
a gun and passed between a com- 
mittee yacht and a_ red_ buoy, 
putting out of Larchmont har- 
bor into Long Island Sound. They 
were the interclub sloops (Mar- 
coni-rigged yachts, 19% feet on 
the water line), the new racing 
boats; and their appearance meant 
that the yacht-racing season had 
begun again in Eastern waters. 
Soon the boats of the other classes 
—the graceful, low-leaning “S” 
boats with their big spread of 
canvas, the shorter “Victory” boats 
(single-masted crafts with self- 
bailing cockpits, easy to handle 
in rough weather), the midget 
“Fish” and “Star” classes, 15- 
footers in which yachtmen’s young 
sons and younger daughters dab- 
ble and pull ropes and get wet— 
soon these, and all the other bright 
pleasure craft of the Sound will 
be brought out of boathouses and 
moored at the ends of private 
jetties, ready for summer racing. 
Bronzed Captain “Juggy” Nelson, 
who was in charge of the races, 
said that he liked the new sloops. 
One called the Bandit, owned by 
Samuel Wetherill, crossed the line 
first; the Avrdelle, with the water 
boiling under her side, won _ in 
the “R” class. , 

Similarly on yachting waters 
elsewhere in the U. S. 


Oars 


Boats of another sort—needle- 
sharp bodies with eight yellow legs 
apiece—measured speed, three of 
the outlandish creatures appearing 
on a river in Connecticut, two on 
a lake in New Jersey. 

At Princeton. Coach Logg* of 
Princeton has shuffled the varsity 
boat this spring, wags have said, 
“like a man who is trying to cheat 
himself at solitaire.” But last 
Saturday he made no shifts; it 
was Coach Stevens of Harvard who 
had to rearrange his boat when 
Barton, No. 3, sprained three ver- 
tebrae in his neck in a boathouse 
accident. Harvard men were not 
so ready to bet on their crew after 
that, and indeed their caution 


*Appointed this season to succeed Dr. 
J. Dunean Spaeth. 
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seemed justified. The Princeton 
crew took the lead from the start 
and, moving beautifully over a 
lake like a wafer of aluminum, 
stood a length and a half ahead 
at the mile mark. The Harvard 
stroke got faster, the Harvard 
shell moved up, half a length be- 
hind, to even terms, and—at the 
finish—a quarter of a length 
ahead. 

At Derby. Yale, Penn, Columbia 
—they would finish in that order, 
prophets said. The Yale crew of 
course has acquired, in the last 
three years, a legend of invinci- 
bility; people thought that Penn 
had a good crew, but not good 
enough; Columbia was not in it. 
In a wash of golden light that 
would have been sunset if day- 
light-saving had not turned it into 
mid-afternoon, the boats moved 
out; Penn was in front, Yale next, 


Columbia last. A mile went by. 
Was a Yale crew going to be 
beaten? The coxswain did not 


think so; he put his hand in his 
pocket, produced a red _ handker- 
chief and waved it, once; the Yale 
shell went up; Yale men leaned 
shrieking out of observation cars, 
danced wildly on the float as the 
boats crossed the line—Yale, Penn, 
Columbia. The prophets had been 
right. 





Sparrow 

In Charlotte, N. C., one Ralph 
Hepburn, automobile racer, moving 
at 125 miles an hour, swerved 
crazily, threw on his brakes, drew 
up at the side of the track. Me- 
chanics found him almost uncon- 
scious from pain. A sparrow had 
flown against his goggles, broken 
them, forced a piece of glass under 
his eyelid. 


Sprinter 


One of the best of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s track athletes, a few 


years ago, was C. Curtis Wood- 
ruff Jr., sprinter. When he was 
graduated he went into the con- 


tracting business with his father in 


Forest Hills, Long Island. One 
warm evening last week he came 


home from work and began to 
play with his dog “Spot”. The dog 
dodged behind a lilac bush, raced 
around the house; Sprinter Wood- 
ruff dashed after him. An _ hour 
later his father found his body 
crumpled on the floor of the 
garage, dead. The run had been 
too much for his heart. 


. . 


Again 


Again the world’s record for a 
hundred yards has been beaten; 
again the wind was at the run- 
ner’s back. Philip Barber, run- 
ning in front of a Pacific breeze 
last week in San Francisco, made 
the distance in 95/10 sec., beating 
by 1/10 see. the accepted record, 
tying the mark recently set by 
Roland Locke of Nebraska. 
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chooses the 
Knox “Comfit”* 
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you're from Mis- 
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—just try the hat. 
Where the brim of the"'Comfit” 
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feature —assure you a world 
of ease and comfort. 
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Again, Lewis 


REFUSES PULITZER PRIZE 

All the newspapers ran the slug 
on their front pages; it was almost 
as important an announcement as 
if a prizefighter, for publicity pur- 
poses, had refused a championship 
title. Not quite so important; the 
prizefighter would have got an 
extra, but the man whose solemn, 
blunt features appeared under the 
slug had certainly derived as much 
attention as he could expect from 
a purely intellectual issue. It was, 
of course, Sinclair Lewis; he had 
refused the’Pulitzer Prize of $1,000 
awarded to him for Arrowsmith. 

He made his formal rejection in 
a letter to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, chairman of the Pulitzer 
Advisory Board, in which he stated 
that all prizes are dangerous, that 
good manners in a novel are more 
important than literary merit as 
qualification for the prize, that 
novelists had better refuse the 
Pulitzer Prize unless they want 
its administrators to become a 


‘supreme intellectual court, impos- 


sible to challenge, like the French 
Academy. Sophisticates perused 
these reasons and put on a wise 
air. “Very ingenious,” they said, 
“but the real reason is...” And 
then they murmured that explan- 


Crisp Shreds or Mushy Porridges? 


Most people like the crisp, flavory shreds of baked whole wheat 

but thousands still have the “porridge habit”—they like some- 
thing soft and mushy. No matter what you like you can have 
it in Shredded Wheat. Eat the Biscuits as they come from 
the package, or heat them in the oven to restore their crisp- 
If you like a real whole wheat 
porridge, put the Biscuits in a small saucepan; add salt and 
enough water to cover the bottom of the pan; stir and boil until 


ness and pour milk over them. 


it thickens. 


Serve with milk or cream. Better than ordinary porridge be- 
cause so thoroughly cooked and contains all the body-build- 
ing elements of the whole wheat grain, including the BRAN. 
For surer health, more regular digestive habits and extra energy 
try 


Shredded Wheat 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 








atory, vastly inclusive word, “pub- 
Jicity.” 

Other sophisticates, with an 
equally wise air, undertook to deny 
that Mr. Lewis refused the prize 
to advertise himself. They pointed 
out that he was quite consistent 
in refusing it just as he refused 
election, some years ago, to the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. He had some reason for 
objecting to the terms under which 
the prize is given: 

“To the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall 
best present the wholesome atmos- 
phere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood.” 


If the board of awards observed 
this proviso, the Rollo Books 
might, be more eligible than any- 
thing produced by Mr. Lewis. 
There was at least a 50:50 chance, 
his defenders claimed, that he had 
been quite honest. He is a man 
without taste; that was clearly dem- 
onstrated when he recently in- 
vited God to strike him dead in 
Kansas City (TIME, May 3). But 
his books have shown just as clearly 
that he is neither a stupid man nor 


a poseur. Whether, this time, he were 


sincere or not, nobody could de- 
cide, but everyone said something 
or other: 

Nicholas Murray Butler: “I have 
not yet read the letter ...I do 
not want to discuss it.” 

Arthur M. Howe, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle and member of 
the board: “He did the honest 
thing in refusing the prize.” 

Agnes Repplier, essayist: “In- 
teresting and wholesome event.” 

A nameless author: “The Pulit- 
zer prize is a very silly thing. 
Prizes given to reporters, car- 
toonists, editorial writers, adver- 
tisers have some relevance because 
they bring to public notice fine 
work which would otherwise be 
forgotten, but a prize given to a 
well-known novel, play, poem, has 
the effect of making people think 
of that piece of work as “the 
best.” There is no best. Nor is 
the prize money much help to the 
writer that has received it. It 
comes to him only after he has 
achieved some major success; and 
to give a man $1,000 for a novel 
that has probably earned fifty 
times that sum makes one think 
of John D. Rockefeller’s way of 
rewarding policemen, children and 
employes with new silver dimes. 
Mr. Lewis did quite well to throw 
his dime away.” 

Franklin Pierce Adams (in The 
Conning Tower): 

“T shot an Arrowsmith into the air; 
It got a prize, but I don’t care.” 


Glossary 


If your little boy calls your 
neighbor a naughty name, you can 
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spank the urchin, wash out his 
mouth with soap and water and 
not let him ride his bicycle for a 
week. That usually pacifies the 
neighbor. But if you run a news- 
paper and some cub reporter decor- 
ates a story with opprobrious 
epithets, either invented by him- 
self or repeated after a third per- 
son, you are, if the epithets get 
published, responsible for their ac- 
curacy to the person described by 
them. If the injured one sues 
you, it will do you no good to dis- 
charge the cub reporter. You have 
a libel suit on your hands. You 
have to prove that he is, as the 
case may be, “an itchy old toad,” 
“a tool of profiteers,” “a damaged- 
goods chap.” 

Following is a glossary, compiled 
last week by Editor and Publisher, 
of words and phrases each one of 
which has figured in a libel action 
won by the plaintiff: 

Anarchist; bankrupt; black-leg; black- 
sheep; brainstorm; briber; crook; crooked ; 
damaged-goods chap; destitute; extreme 
poverty. 

Felon; fraud; frozen snake; gambler; 
henchman of a notorious character; hum- 
bug: hypocrite; impending insanity; im- 
postor. 

Infernal villain; insane; insolvent; in- 
sulting to ladies; ironical praise (such as 
to call an attorney ‘an honest lawyer” 
when the opposite is implied); itchy old 
toad; liar; mere man of straw; obituary 
of a living person. 

Packing a jury; pseudo scientist; rascal ; 
rogue; scoundrel; slacker; suicide fiend; 
syphilis; thief; tool of profiteers; unfit to 
be trusted with money; and villain. 


Vanderbilt Down 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr.—young 
publisher, editor and scion, who 
was so hopeful (TIME, May 10) 
that the crisis would be tided over 
—the crisis brought upon his many 
little newspapers by the fact that 
his father, General Vanderbilt, 
was tired of losing money in them 
—found his ships miscarried, his 
creditors grown cruel, his estate 
very low. First a potential pur- 
chaser of the Jllustrated Daily 
Herald of San Francisco failed to 
come to terms with him and the 
paper suspended publication. The 
Los Angeles Jllustrated Daily News, 
the first paper he started and his 
best, went into receivership; the 
San Francisco paper shrank from 
22 to 8 smudgy pages, and then 
suspended. General Vanderbilt 
made no statement. 

Cornelius Jr. announced, how- 
ever, that his creditors were ex- 
tending him time, and that two 
“large financial houses” in Man- 
hattan had voluntarily laid plans 
before him for financing the 
papers. He also made public a 
telegram from Mayor Rolph of 
San Francisco: “TIT hope with 
many thousands of other San 
Franciscans that matters will soon 
adjust themselves and that once 
more we can have the Herald as a 
part of our daily lives. No one 
knows better than I how hard and 
how unceasingly you have worked, 
and I cannot but feel that ultimate 
success will crown your efforts.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt was down, not 
out, 
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they Brace you up 





Health Chairs, because they have actually raised the morale and 

efficiency of the workers using them. Records show production per 
worker increases as a result of a more comfortable seated position, and 
correct working posture, which compels correct breathing. 


FB eaten Chair in ail lines of industry are specifying Do/ More 


Compare this modern, comfortable chair with any other—notice the 
adjustable back! See how it braces the body at its weakest point. 


Do/More Health Chairs are the result of many years intensive search 
for a chair that will give maximum comfort to the seated worker, at the 


same time, one that will stand years of hard usage. —_‘No. 100 Angle Steel Chair, 
particularly adapted to 


Do/More Health Chairs are built of steel. They industrial use 
are beautifully upholstered and finished and their 1 
rigid construction insures a lifetime of service. In 
the Do/More line there is a chair for every pur- 
pose—for office, bank, mill, factory. 


Tell us what work in your business is done by 
seated employees and we will show you how to 
improve that work. We will also tell you how these 
chairs are installed. Write today. Pin the coupon 
to your letterhead. 








THERE IS A DO/MORE CHAIR FOR EVERY USE 


Do/More Chair Co., Dept. A, Elkhart, Indiana 


Send me detailed information on Do/More Chairs. 
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HE beauties of the world can 

mean so little to you — unless 
you see them. The interesting 
people of the world are non-existent 
—till you meet them. The joy of 
travel is a mere phrase—till you 
have sailed ‘round the world on 
the Belgenland. 


The Belgenland sails from 
‘New York + December 14 
Los Angeles: December 30 
San Francisco - January 2 
Returns to New York—April 24 


You can, if you wish, spend Christmas at 
home—and join the Cruise at San Francisco, 
The Belgenland, regularly in transatlantic 
service, was chosen for this World Cruise 
because she has such ampie provision for 
sports and social activity and such pleasant 
corners for quiet and relaxation. 


132 days—14 countries — 60 cities 


Sail on the largest and finest liner ever to 
circle the globe. Sail westward. See Japan, 
China, India—and see them under the skilled 
guidance of the American Express. Reach 
Cairo just after the peak of the crowded 
season. Find spring in France and Italy. 
Linger there longer, if you choose. 


American Ex- 
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literature and 
complete infor- roadway,New 
mation,address York; or other 
Red Star Line, wes! Kiam sevct offices or agen- 
One Broadway, cvs of either 
New York. company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Company 
in cooperation with 
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MEDICINE 








Cancer 


Cancer has been increasing since 
the War at so devastating a rate 
that now 100,000 persons die of it 
annually in the U. S. Yet it is to 
some extent preventable. 

Last week the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer (370 
Seventh Ave., New York City; Dr. 
Howard C. Taylor, president; Dr. 
George A. Soper, managing direc- 
tor) girded itself for renewed 
educational propaganda. Last year 
it spent about $60,000 on _ its 
work. A fortnight ago John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. gave it $135,000. 
But it needs $1,000,000 as an en- 
dowment fund. This it will get. 

Other societies working along 
the same lines include the Ameri- 
can Association for the Prevention 
and Cure of Cancer (121 East 
60th Street, New York City; Dr. 
L: Duncan Bulkley, president; Dr. 
Paul Luttinger, secretary-treasur- 
er) and the Cancer Research Fund 
(Baltimore; Mrs. E. H. Bloodgood, 
treasurer). 

.Europe is similarly active (TIME, 
Feb. 1). 

Definition. Cancer is one of three 
types of tumor growing in the epi- 
thelium, that is, the cellular tis- 
sue which covers the body’s free- 
surfaces, and lines tubes and cavi- 
ties. One of these three types 
grows in finger-like processes or 
ridges. It is called papilloma and 
is benign. Also benign is ade- 
noma, which lines gland-like de- 
pressions or cavities in the tissue 
structure. Under certain condi- 
tions papilloma and adenoma may 
infiltrate into healthy tissues and 
sometimes displace them. Here they 
resemble in effect the third epi- 
thelial tumor type—carcinoma, or 
cancer. 

Cause. There is positively no 
one cause for cancer definitely 
agreed upon by reputable medical 
men, a fact which Dr. James Ewing 
of the New York Cancer Hospital 
phrased neatly last week before the 
American Society for the Control 
of Cancer: “Cancer is not a sin- 
gle disease but a great collection 
of many very diverse diseases of 
very different causation. There is 
not one cause of cancer. We find 
that in a great majority of cases 
rather definite concrete factors 
bring about the development, and 
that is summed up in the words 
‘chronic irritation of a great vari- 
ety of types.’ ” 

Yet such medical men always 
give sympathetic study to theories 
sincerely presented. 

Recent Theories. Virus. Virus, 
of many forms, appears in every 
cancer patient and _ vitiates his 
blood, upsets the biochemistry hom- 
ologous to the normal for the 
species, so that the organism can- 
not repair the damage done to the 
locale of infection or irritation. In 
consequence, cells (which with nor- 
mal, healthy blood food would take 
their normally diverse form pecu- 
liar to the local tissue) stop their 


growth at a primitive, atavistic 
stage. Such primitive cells may 
lie dormant while the blood is able 
to counteract the virus. But even- 
tually the virus predominates in 
the blood and the primitive cells 
effloresce into cancer. (Propounded 
two years ago by Dr. Emilian O. 
Houda, Bohemian physician of Ta- 
coma, Wash. Dr. Houda, in the 
current issue of Cancer indignantly 
asserts that Gye and Barnard of 
London, who have recently set 
forth a somewhat similar theory, 
have not given him due recogni- 
tion for his prior work.) 

Indicator. Dr. Botelho’s test for 
the presence of cancer has_ been 
so far developed that last week the 
French Academy of Medicine an- 
nounced that it has been perfected. 
Its principle is similar to that of 
the Wassermann test. If it detects 
cancer in the early stages, the 
Botelho indicator test will be of 
incalculable benefit, for one or an- 
other of the recognized cancer 
treatments can stop the spread of 
the disease when applied to early 
stages. 

Charlatanry. Although cancer is 
an exceedingly serious disease with 
a stupendous death rate, yet if it 
is discovered in its very early 
stages, it can be cured, at least 
death prevented, in the great ma- 
jority of cases. Any suspicious 
lump should be called to the physi- 
cian’s attention at once. He has 
authentic knowledge of what can 
be done by medicaments, surgery, 
x-ray, radium, colloidal lead (TIME, 
Feb. 1). 

Still, stupid people turn to 
quacks, hearken to vicious prom- 
ises, such as appear in the cur- 
rent issue of dolichocephalic Ber- 
narr Macfadden’s Physical Culture. 
Thus he shrieks in headlines: 

How Cancror CAN BE CURED 

The Dread Disease Yields to Die- 
tary Treatment, and Non-Surgical 
Methods are Triumphant—Less 
Than Forty Per Cent Deaths as 
Compared with Ninety Per Cent in 
Operative Methods—Sufferers at 
Last May Escape the Gory Knives 
of the Obstinate, Archaic Blood- 
Letters. 

By twisting facts and dragging 
in famed medical names, which he 
otherwise sneers at, he gives the 
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impression to his misty-minded 
readers that “correct” diet will 
cure cancer. 

Specific Studies. At the Dallas 
A.M.A. convention two informative 
papers on cancer were read: 

Lungs. The lungs have become 
the seventh most frequent locale 
for cancer. (First is the stomach; 
second the uterus; third’ the 
breast.) The lung type has often 
been mistaken for tuberculosis or 
other diseases. The mistake is 
excusable, for the symptoms of 
cancer, which may be nodular, in- 
filtrating and diffuse or miliary, 
resemble in some respects those of 
acute and chronic tuberculosis, fib- 
roid phthisis, fibroid pleurisy, unre- 
solved pneumonia, syphilis of the 
lungs, mucoses of the lungs, bron- 
chiectasis, interlobar empyema, 
abscess of the lungs and enlarge- 
ments and tumors common to the 
mediastinum. Of cancer of the 
lungs the constant symptoms seem 
to be: pain, dyspnea, cough, weak- 
ness, loss of weight, cachexia, fev- 
er, anorexia. Before deciding that 
his patient has cancer, the careful 
doctor, from his store of knowledge 
and experience, which no laymen 
need doubt or seek to supplement, 
eliminates all other possibilities. 
However, the physician keeps a 
possible secondary lung involvement 
ever in mind. A skilled radiog- 
rapher should also be called in 
before final decision. (“Primary 
Cancer of the Lungs,” by John A. 
Lichty, F. R. Wright and E. A. 
Baumgartner of the Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium and _ Clinic, Clifton 
Springs, N. Y.) 

Cervix Uteri. Grant E. Ward 
of the Howard A. Kelly Hospital, 
Baltimore, explained to the A.M.A. 
Dallas visitors the radium treat- 
ment developed there for this type 
of cancer in the last 18 years. He 
described the apparatus used and 
the principle underlying: the tech- 
nique employed. In many cases 
radium has improved the patients, 
both symptomatically and _phys- 
ically. 
l'radition 

Vanderbilt donations to public 
institutions have been frequent, 
moderate, unostentatious through 
the generations, in regard to some 
organizations practically a_ tradi- 
tion. Thus in 1884 William Henry, 
second in line, gave $500,000 to 
found the school of medicine in 
connection with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons (now part 
of Columbia University). Two years 
later. (he died in 1885) his four 
boys, Cornelius II, William Kissam, 
Frederick William and George W., 
learned that that medical school 
needed a clinic and_ supplied 
money for the Vanderbilt Clinic. 
Now, after 40 years of training 
medical students and treating mil- 
lions of patients, the clinic’s facili- 
ties have become somewhat obso- 
lete, inconveniently located. So 
Frederick William (William Henry’s 
only living son) and his nephew, 
Harold Stirling (son of William 
Kissam), together gave $500,000 
for a new Vanderbilt Clinic for 
Columbia’s developing medical 
centre, 





This New Device! This New Idea! 


EHIND -your picture of World Cruise, looms a new 

device. A giant steering-wheel, controlling a globe- 
girdling chain of ships, rails, hotels, travel connections. 
Operatingit, thelongarmofCanadianPacific . . . Wherever 
you explore, it is under Canadian Pacific’s guidance. 
Wherever you land, Canadian Pacific has its resident 
agents and influential connections. Wherever you stay, 
Canadian Pacific commands itsownstandardof service . .. 
Throughout 132 days, and 28,000 miles, one management! 
. . . And suchamanagement!. .. That is the new idea in 


World Cruises. Last winter’s cruise carried a full membership. . . 
Next winter’s cruise follows joy and warmth around the world. From 
New York before the snow, December 2nd. Christmas in the Holy 
Land. New Year’s Eve in colorful Cairo. 2 weeks in India and 
Ceylon. 4 full days in Peking. Back home before Easter. At each 
port, shore excursions included in the fare. 


‘‘See this world before the next’’ 












The ship is the Empress EMPRESS OF For choice accommoda- 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross SCO ND tions, book earlier. Liter- 


tons. One of the largest ature from your local 


liners ever to circle the agent or Canadian Pacific 
globe. A cruise favorite for a ——ae . e ; wi Y.; 
the last 4 years. Only 4 hicago, 7 ». Jackson 


Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
James St. Principal cities, 
U.S. A. and Canada. Per- 
sonal service if desired 


her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


From New York-Dec.2 


Worlds Greatest 
C Travel Si ystem 














CHOICE site in one of America’s 

great cities, improved by a modern 
residential or business structure, secures 
each issue of SmitH Bonps. 
Every Smit Bonn is a First Mortgage 
Bond, secured by a direct first lien on the 
land and building, and also in effect on the 
earnings, of a modern, income-producing, 
city property. 
In every instance there is a wide margin 
of security for investors between the 
amount of the First Mortgage Bond issue 
and the value of the property. 
In every instance we require monthly 
sinking fund payments toward the annual 
reduction of the mortgage, so that the 
margin of security for investors is con- 
stantly increased. 


In every instance we require monthly 
sinking fund payments toward the semi- 
annual interest, so that prompt payment 
of interest is assured. 

In every instance we require that the 
earning capacity of the building be con- 
siderably more than the amount required 
to make these sinking fund payments. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 
Our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety,” contains a further explanation of 
the safeguards that protect every invest- 
ment in Smith Bonds, and that have re- 
sulted in our record of no loss to any 
investor in 5? years. 

Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” tells how you may buy a $1,000, $500 or 
$100 SmitH Bonn by payments over 10 months, and 
get the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 
Our current offerings pay 7%. 
For copies of these two booklets, and for circulars 
describing our current 77 offerings, send your 
name and address today on the form below. 


THE F. H. Smita Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston Albany Minneapolis 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
a 


BUSINESS.& FINANCE 





Current Situation 


The most significant financial in- 
cident last week was the quiet with- 
drawal of the $100,000,000 bankers’ 
loan to Italy. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
last fall headed a _ syndicate of 
1,000 banks to float this loan, which 
was made immediately upon the 
arrangement of the Italian debt 
settlement. Enthusiasts oversub- 
scribed the bonds at 94%, but their 
subsequent sale has been most 
lethargic. Last week the bankers 
withdrew their support, and the 
quotations dropped at once to 
around 89 with very little turn- 
over. 

The significance lies, not espe- 
cially in a general distrust of 
European government bonds, but 
rather in the spreading reluctance 
of chattel and security holders 
against expanding their credit ob- 
ligations. In accordance with this 
picture, loans and discounts of 
Federal Reserve member’ banks 
continued to decline. 


Merchant Marine 


Two major developments impor- 
tant to the U. S. merchant marine 
were taking shape last week. 

Do'lars. On the Pacific littoral, 
that astute, thin-bearded Scotsman, 
Robert (“Robbie”) Dollar, work- 
ing these last few years through 
his able son, R. Stanley Dollar, has 
jibbed and tacked shipping so skill- 
fully that transpacific commerce 
moves under his virtual control. 
Some 30 months ago he bought 
seven “President” steamers: from 
the U. S. Shipping Board. The 
Board was glad to sell. At the 
same time the Dollars (as_ the 
Admiral-Oriental Line) were oper- 
ating for the Board five other 
“President” boats from Seattle 
to Japan, China, the  Philip- 
pines and return, and the com- 
petitive Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
was operating five more. The 
Dollars did not like that situation. 
So they offered the Shipping Board 
six and a quarter million dollars, 
one-third cash, for the five boats 
the Pacific Mail was operating. 

The Pacific Mail protested vehe- 
mently, but the Dollars won. The 
Pacific Mail broke up. 

That left the Dollars as _ ship 
owners competing with themselves 
as ship operators for the Govern- 
ment (the Admiral-Orient Line), 
another situation which they did 
not like, even though the operating 
losses of the Admiral-Orient Line 
cost them not a cent. Neverthe- 
less the Dollars wan'ed to own the 
boats, offered last fall $600,000 for 
each of the five (they cost $6,000,- 
000 each when built during the 
War). They were rebuffed. So 
they raised their offer to $900,000 
a ship, a sum pleasing to the 
Board, which accepted a deposit. 

Last week the Senate Committee 
on Commerce was wrangling tal- 
mudically over whether the deposit 
completed the sale, If not, certain 


Northwest interests, which fear the 
Dollars will deflect shipping away 
from the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound territory, may still have 
opportunity to bid on the boats. 
At any rate, a good proportion 
of boats on the Pacific will fly the 
U. S. flag. 

On the Atlantic the situation is 
less satisfactory. S. operating 
costs are so high, that in the face 
of the merciless European competi- 
tion the Shipping Board can keep 
less than a fifth of its ships ir 
operation.* Private capital shies 
from operating under the U. S. 
flag. 

Nevertheless native operators as 
well as shippers know the basic 
need for a national merchant ma- 
rine. They hope perpetually that 
operating costs will contract or 
that some managerial genius will 
arise to keep national ships mov- 
ing so efficiently that they can 
really meet foreign competition. 

Last week such hope dawned 
again. President Philip Albright 
Small Franklin of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. was 
on the high seas coming home to 
Manhattan from several weeks of 
negotiation with British interests 
for the sale of his White Star 
Line. He had virtually in his 
pocket some $36,500,000, and 
P. A. S. Franklin is not the man 
to let money lie idle or even to 
earn puny interest. 

Franklin. As high on the seven 
seas as is Robert Dollar so high, 
perhaps even higher, on those seas 
is Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Franklin has made his life 
more irksome than necessary. He 
is the nephew of General William 
Buel Franklin (1823-1903) and of 
Admiral Samuel Rhoads Franklin 
(1825-1909) and son of Colonel 
Walter Simmonds Franklin (1836- 
1911), who retired from the Army 
and made a fortune in iron and 
steel. Young Philip was educated at 
public and private schools and 
could have gone to college. But 
the opportunity to go to France 
as clerk to the U. S. Commissioner- 
General—it was his uncle, General 
Franklin—at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889, was too tempting to his 
18 years. 

He came back from Paris full 
of plans, took a job as office boy 
in the Baltimore office of the At- 
lantic Transport Co. Quick in- 
telligence, energy, originality won 
him quick promotions—to the gen- 
eral managership in 1898. In 1902 
the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co. was created and_ took 
over the Atlantic Transport as a 
subsidiary. Mr. Franklin became 
president of the subsidiary. 

The I. M. M. grew, grew under 
the nurturing hands of J. P. Mor- 
gan Sr., who dreamed of his fin- 
ancial empire extending over seas 
as well as continents. Eventually 





*Private companies last year operated 
some 200 ships at a loss to the Govern- 
ment of $30,000,000. About 900 more 
War-built ships lay inactive. 





P. A. S. Franklin became, in 1921 
president of I. M. M. 

Meanwhile he expanded his yvr- 
sonal financial interests; is now 
a director in several shipping, in- 
dustrial and banking concerns.* 

What makes Philip Albright 
Small Franklin of especial interest 
to those worried about the future 
of the national merchant marine 
is his sale of the White Star Line. 
This line is owned by the I. M. M.,+ 
which is a U. S. corporation and 
95% of whose stock is held by 
U. S. citizens. 

Shippers have been praying that 
the money derived from the sale 
be spent on the purchase of U. S. 
Shipping Board vessels, which per- 
force must sail under the U. S. 
flag. In fact such wishful think- 
ers have worked out a pretty syl- 
logism: Mr. Franklin has_ the 
money and powerful associates; he 
(his I. M. M.) owns the Atlantic 
Transport Line (U. S.), has as a 
subsidiary the American Steam- 
ship Co. which in turn operates 
for the Shipping Board the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Lines: ergo he ought 
as a “good American” to buy U. S. 
ships and thus insure a_ great 
U. S. fleet on the Atlantic, oper- 
ating under its own financial steam, 
without help from a politically un- 
certain Government. 


Notes 


Advertising. Nine years and a 
500% increase in newspaper adver- 
tising—Director William A. Thomp- 
son of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association was telling the 
Federal Trade Commission last 
week. In 1925, $720,000,000 was 
spent on newspaper advertising— 
$500,000,000 by local merchants, 
$220,000,000 by national sellers. 
Advertising agencies placed con- 
siderable of the business; in fact 
it “would be suicidal to advertis- 
ers” to do away with the present 
agency system, according to Man- 
ager Lincoln B. Palmer of the as- 
sociation, 


White Truck Roll Call. Annual- 
ly the White Co. of Cleveland pub- 
lishes its “Roll Call” of White 
truck owners, a veritable roster of 
the greatest U. S. industrial con- 
cerns. This year the roll runs so 
long—961 fleets including 35,755 
trucks—that only the owners of ten 
or more machines can be listed. 
About as many owners again re- 
main anonymous, owning only nine 
or less trucks. The Gulf Refining 
Co. has the largest White fleet— 
1929; the Associated Bell Tele- 


*One of his boys, P. A. S. Jr., is with 
the Harriman National Bank. Another, 


John M., is general manager of the 
Argonaut Line, owned by Norton, Lilly & 
Co., Manhattan steamship agents § and 
brokers. 


tI. M. M. also owns the International 
Navigation Co., Ltd., the Red Star Line, 
the Atlantic Transport Line and the Ley- 
land Line, all under British registry ex- 
cept the Atlantic Transport, which is 
under U. S. registry. 
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“Appraised 


by The American 


Appraisal Co.” 


The above phrase insecurity 
advertisements means: 
That the property has been 
examined by a staff of 
thoroughly experienced in- 
vestigators with the single 
objective of obtaining and 
recording all the facts which 
have a bearing on its value. 
That these value facts have 
been translated into terms 
of money through the utili- 
zation of authentic statistical 
data and that the result is 
not one of individual opinion 
but of demonstrable truth. 
That the value has been es- 
tablished by an organization 
which does not buy, sell, 
build, operate or finance 
property, is both disinter- 
ested and competent, and 
which has a keen sense of 
its moral responsibility to 
the investing public. 


The American Appraisal Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Industrials - Real Estate Properties + Natural Resources 
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Oak tree, estateof Mrs. E. H. Close, Toledo, 
Ohio, treated and saved by Davey Tree 
Surgeons. New bark along both edges is 
healing perfectly over Davey cement filling 


Why you must 


buy Tree Surgery 
on faith 


The chances are you know little 
about Tree Surgery values, be- 
cause Tree Surgery requires a 
thorough knowledge of the re- 
lated sciences and also a trained, 
intuitive skill in its own difficult 
mechanical processes. 

Tree Surgery is either right 
or wrong—it is never half-good. 
Furthermore, the profession of 


Tree Surgery requires a definite 
code of ethics, a high standard of 
practice. There are some things 
that Davey Tree Surgeons are 
never permitted to do, because 
those things are not right pro- 
fessionally or ethically, or be- 
cause more than a quarter cen- 
tury of experience has shown 
them to be wrong in practice. 
The responsible officials of The 
Davey Tree Expert Company do 
know Tree Surgery values. They 
select, train and supervise for 
you the men who are to treat your 
priceless trees, and guarantee 
the ability, skill and reliability 
of these master Tree Surgeons. 


‘THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT Co., INC. 
575 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 






Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 







Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 







THE DAVEY TREE ; 
EXPERT CO., Inc., JOHN DAVEY 


575 City Bank Bldg., Father of 
Kent, Ohio Tree Surgery 






Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local representa- 
tive examine my trees and advise me as to 
their condition and needs. 










phone Co. next—1420; the Standard 
Oil Co. of N. Y. third—1032. This 
year, as the roll call presented last 
week showed, there were 124 more 
owners, 4,662 more Whites on the 
list than the year before. 


Motor Profits. The year’s first 
quarter just ended showed motor- 
car makers in excellent condition. 
Where profits available for divi- 
dends showed no increase over the 
corresponding quarter of 1924, the 
explanation lay for the most part 
with the internal adjustments of 
the companies concerned. The 
Wall Street Journal last week 
made up a comparative table show- 
ing profits for dividends, and per 
common share earnings the past 


three years: 
GENERAL MOTORS: 
lst quarter Common 
Year net for divs. shares A share 























1926 a$34,854,816 5,161,599 $6.38 

1925 » €17,811,239 5,161,599 3.08 

1924 al19,400,956 20,646,327 85 
DODGE BROS.: 

. b5,990,489 2,434,563 1.21 

1925 6,357, W82 ce ce 
9NA 

1926 4,137,508 2,730,000 1.51 

1925 3,099,293 273,000 10.36 

1924 a.e.veeee 1,618,475 273,000 4.91 
STUDEBAKER: 

1926 4,028,920 1,875,000 2.08 

1925 3,605,780 1,875,000 1.84 

1924 3,542,259 750,000 4.52 
CHRYSLER: 

LIDBE  ccccocssoree 4,000,000 2,711,640 1.30 

tes 3,501,226 623,000 4.85 

eS 1,819,445 617,948 2.16 
hPACKARD: 

__ ee 3,122,849 2,614,722 1.19 

EE 1,081,991 2,377,020 .37 

_ ae 1,238,561 2,377,020 .42 
gHUDSON 

1926 2,746,023 1,330,050 2.06 

1925 3,826,932 1,320,150 2.90 

1924 severe 1,801,863 1,320,150 -98 
WILLYS-OVERLAND: 

£1926 — .neccssoseee 1,500,000 2,527,019  .40 

1925 » 8,171,466 2,264,634 1.28 

eee 2,160,520 2,159,981 .82 
HUPP 

1926 1,122,308 913,809 1.22 

1925 a 852,963 913.809 .938 

1924. « 392,121 913,809 42 
PAIGE-DETROIT: 

_. SRS 505,369 676,474 -70 

BE ss pateeunt. 577,799 615,000 87 

ae 863,810 600,000 1.37 


PIERCE-ARROW : 


TOBE. ccceserorese 328,982 100,000 43.28 
1925 aoe €200,416 100,000 1.68 
1924 e78,729 100,000 AT 





MOON MOTOR: 
1926... me 185,400 180,000 1.03 





1925 180,590 180,000 1.00 
1924 oe 202,368 180,000 1.12 
a) E jing equity indisturbed earn- 


ings of own or controlled subsidiaries not 
consolidated in reports; b) profits before 
taxes; c) predecessor company privately 
owned; d) preferred stock; e) profits before 
prior preference dividends; f) estimated; 
gz) quarter ended Feb. 28; h) third fiscal 
quarter ended Feb. 28. 


Lumber. William Alfred Picker- 
ing of Pickering, La., and Kansas 
City, Mo., let a generation flick 
by and last week signed another 
Pickering company charter—for the 
newly created $32,000,000 Pickering 
Lumber Co. Thirty-two years ago 
he and his father William R. Pick- 
ering organized the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co. for $60,000. They 
prospered, took in as_ subsidiaries 
the Standard Lumber Co. and the 
Pickering Land and Timber Co., 
established 51 retail yards in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas, developed 
timber holdings of some 350,000,000 
feet of southern yellow pine and 


3,500,000,000 feet of California 
white and sugar pine, reached pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 feet of finished 
lumber a day and 400,000 doors a 
year. So they decided to consoli- 
date all, establish headquarters at 
Kansas City.* 


Tobacco 


Contrary to the general idea in- 
sisted upon by retail tobacco deal- 
ers, the American Tobacco Co. is 
not “by far the most potent of U.S. 
Tobacco manufacturers.” It cer- 
tainly is potent. For the year 
1925 its net income was $22,238,- 
596, net working capital $87,531,- 
654, cash $19,194,515, inventory 
$66,897,803. Liggett & Myers is 
also potent. The same year its 
net income was $15,289,652, net 
working capital $98,545,146, cash 
$18,080,236, inventory $75,088,039. 

But the most potent is the R. 
J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Recently its 
Chairman William N. Reynolds and 
President Bowman Gray looked over 
last year’s balance sheet. There 
was satisfaction, for R. J. Reynolds 
during that twelvemonth earned 
net $25,221,579. On Dec. 31 their 
net working capital was $105,999,- 
434, cash $8,024,866 and inventory 
$97,168,844. Their net income was 
the equivalent of $7.44 on $80,000,- 
000 combined common and Class B 
common of $25 a share, better 
than their 1924 equivalent of $6.99. 

The 1925 tobacco business was 
enormous and profitable. Twelve 
firms—R. J. Reynolds, American 
Tobacco, Liggett & Myers, P. Lo- 
rillard, American Cigar, General 
Cigar, Consolidated Cigar, U. S. 
Tobacco (snuff), G. W. Helme 
(snuff), American Snuff, United 
Cigar Stores (retailers) and 
Schulte Retail stores—aggregated 
net incomes of $96,154,158. This 
was an increase of nearly 14% over 
total profits of 1924, of about 
28% over 1923 and about 29% over 
1922, 

Nearly 80 billion (80,000,000,000) 
cigarets were sold (71 billion in 
1924); 6% billion cigars (slight- 
ly less than in 1924); 37% million 
pounds of snuff (3% less than in 
1924); smoking tobacco 372,431,- 
572 pounds (374,022,036 in 1924). 

Usually towards the end of the 
year there is a recession in tobac- 
co-production. April usually 
marks the resumption of heavy 
output. But not so this year. 
With cigaret production as a good 
indicator, the January record was 
about 4.4% higher than that of 
January, 1925; February 9.8% 
and March 21.7% above their re- 
spective months of 1925. So far 
this year 20,820,393,746 cigarets 
have been made and taxed by the 
internal revenue bureaus—12% 
more than in the first quarter of 
last year. 





*Kansas City was also the headquarters 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. (13 plants, 126 
retail yards), which Robert Alexander Long 
has made famous, not only by trade-mark- 
ing each board he puts out, but more so 
by creating the model industrial city of 
Longview on a drab stretch of the Wash- 
ington shore of the Columbia River. Ocean- 
going steamers can dock at Longview. It 
is a little west of Portland, Ore. 
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Read every department of TIME 
except this Quiz. Then turn back 
to page 33. Quiz yourself. To do 
well, you must correctly answer at 
least 80% of the questions. 


1) What colors are in the flag 
of BD German Republic? (See 
p. 15. 


2) Who are the three Republican 
candidates for Senator in Penn- 
sylvania? (See p. 10.) 


8) What work of George Ger- 
schwin would Mme. d’Alvarez 
select for her funeral? (See p. 
18.) 


4) How did Nome, Alaska, get 
its name? (See p. 39.) 


. . . 


5) What great exponent of elec- 
tro-mechanics was born in Idvor? 
(See p. 15.) 


6) How much money was spent 
on newspaper advertising last 
year? (See p. 82.) 


7) Who is the present titular 
heir of Napoleon? (See p. 36.) 


8) What is the O. M. S.? (See 


p.- aa.) 


. e . 


9) What dainty woman swept 
out her husband? (See p. 17.) 


10) What, according to Orator 
Robinson, is the Eleventh Com- 
mandment? (See p. 22.) 


11) What is the present Soviet 
unit of currency? (See p. 16.) 

12) What Congresswoman is not 
a widow? (See p. 8.) 


. . . 


13) What diplomat said last 
week: “There is no justice in this 
world’? (See p. 14.) 

14) What fashionable painter’s 
portrait of Andrew Mellon was 
hung last week? (See p. 5.) 


15) What motor-truck makers 
are famed for an annual roll call? 
(See p. 31.) 


16) What family dves tradition 
associate with the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons? (See 
p. 29.) 


17) Where was Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman when his daughter met 
her fiancé? (See p. 36.) 
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Time to Change to 





| 

on your head. 

While this model carries a lightweight 
| sole, it has unusual wearing qualities. 
| These shoes will give extra wear with- 

out extra weight, just as economies 

resulting from Douglas methods of 
manufacturing for 120 Douglas-owned 
| stores and 6,000 Douglas dealers 
assure -ou a saving of several dollars 


l on the price per pair. 


| W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES FOR MEN 
STITT res ALL GOOD VALUES *6 70 *8 


18) On what question will Ger- 
many soon hold a_ referendum? 


(See p. 15.) 


19) What Senator is especially 
close to the President? (See p. 7.) 


20) Who owns a bank at Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio? (See 


p. 10.) 


21) How long did it take Philip 
Baker to run 100 yards last week? 
(See p. 25.) 

22) What was Sir John Simon’s 
dire reminder to labor leaders? 


(See p. 11.) 


23) About how many cigarets 
were sold last year? (See p. 32.) 


24) What U. S. Senator is de- 
scended from two Indian chiefs? 


(See p. 7.) 


25) Who felt like a_ goldfish 
choked with bread? (See p. 17.) 


“Featherweight” Oxfords 


OR real foot comfort this Spring 
and Summer, step out of your 
heavy, winterweight shoes into a pair 
of these smart Tan “Featherweight” 
Oxfords. You'll find they’re as cool 


and easy on your feet as a straw hat 


CESEZILEFELELILIL EEE TLIzIZ77zzL AIL, 










¢ A new 
3 “Featherweight” 

in Tony-Gold Light 
Tan Calfskin. 



























Restful Vacations— 
in the Catskill foothills 


Spend your vacation at Meredith Inn! 
Surrounded by gently rolling hills, 2,200 
feet high, provided with every convenience, 
Meredith Inn offers you restful living, 
healthful sports and pastimes in the bracing 
climate of the famous Catskill district. Rid- 
ing, Tennis, Clock Golf, Archery, Deck 
Shuffle Board and other sports draw you 
into the open. Excellent cuisine. Moderate 
rates. Write for particulars. 


MEREDITH INN 





Box B, Meredith, Delaware County, N. Y. 











Quick Tempered? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M. D. 

Giving the causes (emotional stress is only one) of 
this serious condition, its effects, approved methods 
of prevention and curative measures. l/l stores, 

$1.50. Postpaid, $1.58. 


Allen Ross & Co., 1133-T Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Wonderful Eight 


Power Binoculars 
REDUCES 80 YDS. TO 10 


Other Distances in Proportion 


ARE you going motoring, boating, camping, 
hiking, fishing, hunting, to baseball games, 
to the races, to the beaches, on bird walks, to a 
military camp, to the mountains, to the sea- 
shore? Do you love nature and the out-of- 
doors? Haven't you sometimes envied others 
who had binoculars when there was something 
exciting, interesting or beautiful beyond your 
range of vision that you would have givena 
great deal to see? These Binoculars offer you 
a chance to make up for what you have lost. 

These‘‘land and water’’ Stereo Prism Binocu- 
lars are made to our —— specifications and 
order in France. They have excellent light-gath- 
ering or illuminating power, so that objects ap- 
pear bright, clear, and in their exact colors. 
The field of vision islarge;forinstance, 119 yards 
at 1000 yards distance. Central focussing, 
with adjustment to fit distance between eyes 
and also individual focussing for minor adjust- 
ments. Strong, light in weight, only 17 oz. 
Supplied with sole leather case, shoulder strap 
and neck strap. Sent prepaid upon receipt of 
check or money order for $23.50. If not en- 
tirely satisfied, send them back at our expense 
within ten days and your money will be prompt- 
ly refunded in full. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD COMPANY 
Dept. A2 


Manufacturing Opticians, Est. 1870 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FREE en el 


Here’s a chance for you to get some valuable 
ideas for your business or profession FREE— 
ideas similar to those that doubled a retailer’s 
business in four months; increased a grocer’s 
sales $144 a day; gained new depositors for 
banks; increased church attendance; saved 
$1,000 in printing costs; netted a $300 profit 
from one day’s use. 


We will tell you 


k a o a _— 
ROTOSPEED Wow 200 con re 


ideas with a Rotospeed—without_type or 
cuts—without fuss, muss or delay. Rotospeed 
prints anything that can be hand-written, type- 


written, drawn or ruled—quickly and at a 
very low cost. L 

Send us your name. In return we. will send 
some money-making, money-saving ideas that 


apply specifically to your business or pro- 
fession, also full de- 
tails of the Rotospeed 
and our FREE trial 
offer. No cost or 
obligation. 








The Rotospeed 
Company 
EASY 531 Fifth St. 
PAYMENTS Dayton, Ohio 
POYPIAR CIGARETTES 
ORIGINAL QUALITY 
ri ee 


Exclusively Made for Real Connoisseurs. 


will bring samples of Double Value 
Oue Ballar all kinds, sizes, tips, monograms 
crests, blends, prices, for selection of your future supply. 
“DOUMAN”"- (/mporters.) San Francisco = U.S.A. 
488 Bryant Street 
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Polar Pilgrims 

Last week, the history of earth’s 
north polar cap approached the cli- 
max of its most stirring chapter, 
One great event, a sporting feat, 
came to pass—the first visit to the 
Pole by a man in an airplane. 
Other events impended hourly. 

In Alaska, the Australian-born 
soldier of fortune Captain George 
Hubert Wilkins, leading the expedi- 





N. E. A. 
EXPLORER WILKINS 
Crept out of the wreck 


tion backed by citizens of Detroit, 
was in something of a hole but was 
summoning his final resources for 
a flight to see if land exists be- 
tween Point Barrow and the Pole. 
In Spitzbergen, the young Virgin- 
ian, Lieut.-Commander Richard E. 
Byrd U. S. N., backed by Vincent 
Astor, Edsel Ford, John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. and others, rested after 
an historic 1,600-mile round-trip 
flight to the Pole, and laid out his 
next course—to wing westward 
from an advance base on _ north 
Greenland and search for unknown 
land where. Explorers Peary and 
MacMillan each thought they de- 
seried it on different occasions years 
ago. Most formidable and prom- 
ising of all, the dirigible Norge 
lurked in her Spitzbergen shed 
ready to nose forth and explore 
earth’s last big “blind spot” from 
Spitzbergen clear over to Alaska. 
The Norwegian Roald Amundsen, 
the Italian Colonel Nobile and the 
American Lincoln Ellsworth, biding 
their hour for this trip, denied that 
there was any competitive spirit 
between themselves and the two 
parties of heavier-than-air flyers. 
Theirs seemed the best chance of 
completing the map of the world, 
judging by the past performance 
of their craft, though Byrd’s Fok- 
ker Josephine Ford had flown with 
astonishing success where Amund- 
sen’s planes failed last year. There 
would be fame enough for one and 


all. Yet it was absurd to deny 
rivalry. Each party of polar pil- 
grims carried flags to plant, or 
drop, for the U. S. or Norway, 
upon whatever continent or islands 
have lain hidden to date in the 
polar fastnesses, 

Events of the week among the 
polar pilgrims were as follows: 

Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile. The 
bitter winds droned, the ether 
pulsed with wireless signals, blank 
white leagues of steppes and frozen 
lakes passed underneath for 21 
hours before the staunch dirigible 
Norge swooped slowly to her moor- 
ing mast at desolate Vadso on 
the north tip of Scandinavia, 700 
miles from Leningrad (where she 
had waited two weeks for repairs 
and good weather on her way from 
Rome-to-Nome). Pausing only long 
enough to refuel and bundle them- 
selves more thickly in furs, Colonel 
Nobile and his mates cast off 
again and sailed all through an- 
other Arctic night, out over Ba- 
rent’s ice-strewn sea for Spitz- 
bergen. The headwinds that had 
buffeted the Norge over Russia, 
causing her to wallow and pitch 
like a great grey air whale, changed 
to following winds that added speed 
and made life more endurable for 
the wakeful voyagers, forced to 
stand close-packed in their un- 
heated gondola. Bear Island was 
raised and passed without the fog 
complications that had been feared. 
Then the southern capes of Spitz- 
bergen loomed dimly and the aero- 
nauts established radio contact with 
operators at Kings Bay, who had 
listened all night to the whine of 
the Norge’s instrument asking for 
compass directions, reporting all 
was well. 

Amundsen and Ellsworth stood a 
little apart, on the hillside above 
the hangar, as the weird invader 
nosed through the dawn into the 
Bay, frowned upon by towering 
Three Crowns and a_ 200-foot 
glacier before whose vast age the 
works of man looked puny yet 
miraculous. Guided by a streaming 
red wind-pennant at the mooring 
masthead, the grey shape hovered 
inland, wheeled, returned and shot 
down a twisting rope, upon which 
a gang of shouting Italians and 
Spitzbergen coal miners flung them- 
selves, to heave amain and flounder 
in the snow. In the monster’s snout, 
hydrogen valves hissed open and 
the arrested bag sank swiftly, being 
checked by a discharge of water 
ballast, pink with anti-freeze solu- 
tion. As the gondola’ touched 
ground, Amundsen and Ellsworth 
hurried over to grip their Italian 
partner by the hand and rejoice 
that the most-feared leg of the 
Norge’s epic travels had been safe- 
ly, excellently covered—some 1,400 
miles in 38 hours’ flying time, with 
great fuel economy and no harm 
from fierce winds. 


Byrd. Several furlongs downhill 
from where the Norge was cush- 
ioned behind green curtains, Ex- 
plorer Byrd’s wide-winged Fokker 
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monoplane, the Josephine Ford, sat 
out on the snow, while hearties 
from the S. S. Chantier shoveled 
and tamped down a white esplanade 
half a mile long—the take-off 
from which Byrd and his aide, Pilot 
Bennett, hoped daily to spring into 
the air for their first flight, direct 
to the Pole instead of via Peary 
Land as planned earlier. A_ bliz- 
zard delayed matters for a few 
days. A landing-ski crumpled. 
Then the huge craft, whose three 
thunderous motors had run _per- 
fectly during a two-hour trial flight, 
refused to rise when a start was 
actually tried. Commander Byrd 





N. E. A. 


EXPLORER BYRD 
Cireled thrice 


readjusted his impedimenta and 
watched the weather. 

The commanders of the Norge 
were fast asleep when Byrd and 
Bennett went to the Josephine one 
midnight, whirled the huge _ pro- 
pellers and soared gracefully aloft, 
heading north. Kings Bay slept 
on. Morning came and the news 
spread that Byrd had gone forth to 
“try it.” The long day began to 
wane; excitement waxed. At 4:20 
in the afternoon, a whizzing speck 
came down the twelfth Eastern 
meridian, landed superbly, and Byrd 
and Bennett stepped out to re- 
ceive a ringing ovation that was 
echoed all over the world. They 
had reached the Pole, circled it 
three times, dropped a _ box of 
“certification” papers, unfurled a 
U. S. flag and returned some 
1,600 miles’ in 15% hours. 
Their sealed instruments would, 
they hoped, bear out their testi- 
mony that they had circled within 
a very few miles of Earth’s upper 
hub. 

Wilkins. Diametrically across 
the polar cap from these scenes, 
Explorer Wilkins effected a_ third 
safe return xrom Point Barrow to 
Fairbanks in the monoplane Alas- 
kan. He freighted carefully once 
more, ousted a woman he found 








Will You Wave from Dock 


or Deck? 


When the opulent Leviathan sails for Southampton on August 21, you will watch 
the fading skyline of New York from deck. In five days the Leviathan will carry 
you to the port of Southampton, from which London is only a few hours’ run 
over the English downs. After four days spent between Westminister Abbey 
and the Tower of London (not forgetting ‘“The Cheshire Cheese’’), you go to 
Amsterdam, “‘The Venice of the North,’ and on to the Hague, famed as ‘“‘The 
Smartest Capital in Europe.’ Next Brussels with its medieval guild houses and 
the colossal Hote/ De Ville, the largest municipal structure in Europe. On to 
Cologne and up the swift coursing Rhine to ancient Maintz. By train up the 
steepening Rhine valley to Switzerland, ‘““The Roof of theWorld.’”” Then the 
pine-hemmed beauty of Lucerne, the rugged towering crags about Lausanne, 
and a day of sailing on Lake Geneva. At last to Paris, with four daysin which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in the Rue de /a Paix, and “debauch’”’ atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the finely appointed typically American 
George Washington, a week’s voyage in the keen North Atlantic air, while quick- 
ened appetites respond to three smashing meals a day and many a hearty,’tween- 
meal snack. Home—after the vacation of a lifetime. 


WHAT PRICE THIS? 
130 Subscriptions for TIME! 


Thos. Cook & Son make a regular charge of $430 for the trip described 

above (Tour 352F). It is yours, fully paid, for 130 yearly subscriptions 

for TIME. 85 subscriptions will take you to London and Paris. There 

are still other tours—any one of them yours for a small amount of effortin 
* introducing TIME to your friends. 


PART CASH--PART SUBSCRIPTION 


If your pocketbook will take you part way to Europe, TIME’s “part cash-part subscription” 
payment plan will enable you to complete the trip. 


- — — - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODA Y FOR COMPLETE DETAILS - — —- — 


John Sargent, TIME, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me at once complete details and descriptive folders reg arding TIME’s European 
Tour plan. 
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stowed away in his baggage com- 
partment, and told Pilot Ben Biel- 
son they would stop at Barrow this 
trip only to pick up all- available 
gasoline. Then they would strike 
out into the unmapped solitude for 
at least 500 miles, perhaps keep on 
going over the Pole to Spitzbergen. 
But the staunch Alaskan’s luck ran 
out. As she taxied down the Fair- 
banks field she struck a soft spot, 
careened, rent her right wing, shat- 
tered .her propeller. Wilkins and 
Eielson crept out of the wreck 
unhurt, and bent their energies to 
loading the biplane Detroiter, their 
last hope. Wilkins determined to 
pilot this craft himself, despite his 
lately fractured arm, leaving Eiel- 
son in Fairbanks and taking with 
him his second-in-command, Major 
Lanphier, official U. S. representa- 
tive. The Detroiter’s success hung 
very largely upon Wilkins’ ability 
to find and steer her through a 
pass in the lofty Brooks Range, 
over which (10,000 ft.) her three 
motors would not lift her. 


MILESTONES 


Adopted. Mrs. Marjorie Knappen 
Waite, 42, executive secretary of 
the Katrina Trask (feminist) Al- 
liance; by George Foster Peabody, 
74, nationally famed educator, re- 
tired member of Spencer Trask & 
Co. (brokers). 

The Katrina Trask Alliance was 
named after the widow of Spencer 








Trask, who subsequently married 
Mr. Peabody. Last week he said 
of the newly adopted Mrs. Waite: 
“She is a very able woman.” 


Engaged. Miss Dorothy Schur- 
man, youngest daughter of the 
U. S. Ambassador to Germany, 
Jacob Gould Schurman; to Lieu- 
tenant James McHugh, U. S. M. C. 
They first met at Peking, while 
her father was Minister to China 
(1921-24). 


Engaged. Miss Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, daughter of Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, famed Manhattan 
lawyer; to Curtis Bean Dall of 
Manhattan. 


Engaged. Miss Constance Wool- 
worth McCann, granddaughter of 
the late Frank W. Woolworth 
(Nickel and Dime _ Stores); to 
Wyllys Rossetcr Betts Jr., of Man- 
hattan and Tuxedo Park. 


Engaged. Edwin Harris Knopf, 
actor, writer, brother of famed pub- 
lisher Alfred Knopf, to Miss Mil- 
dred R. Oppenheimer of Manhat- 
tan. 


Engaged. Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john, 54, famed (TIME, June 25, 
1923, et seg., EDUCATION) on ac- 
count of so-called radical leanings 
which resulted in his resignation 
as President of Amherst College, 
now Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin; to Miss 
Helen Everett, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Walter G. Everett of Brown 





Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OEF. 











University, where once Dr. Meikle- 
john was Dean. 


Married. Miss Rosemary Crane, 
daughter of Mrs. Frederick Good- 
rich Crane of Dalton, Mass.; to 
one John Maurice Hastings of 
London and Manhattan. 


Married. George Martin, editor 
of Farm and Fireside, to Miss 
Dorothy McDowell, onetime mem- 
ber of TIME’S editorial staff; in 
Hoboken, by a 300-lb. judge. 


Married. Mrs. Horace E. Dodge 
Sr., widow of one of the two Dodge 
brothers who founded the famed 
auto manufactory of that name; to 
one Hugh Dillman, actor, divorced 
husband of famed actress, Marjorie 
Rambeau, at Detroit, Mich. Mrs. 
Dodge is asserted to have recently 
purchased for $3,000,000 the Joshua 
S. Cosden estate at Palm Beach, 
together with its furnishings, works 
of art, etc., valued at $1,000,000. 
At the wedding was Edward 
Townsend Stotesbury, famed Phil- 
adelphia capitalist. 


Died. Dr. William D. Melton, 58, 
President of the University of 
South Carolina, influential Presby- 
terian; at Columbia, S. C. 


Died. Prince Victor Jerome 
Frederic Napoleon Bonaparte, 64, 
pretender to the throne of France, 
head of the House of Bonaparte, 
husband of Princess Clémentine of 
Belgium (daughter of the late King 
Leopold), scholar, student, con- 
noisseur; at Brussels, Belgium, 
where his large private fortune en- 
abled him to live in the retired 
comfort which he loved. He was 
known as one of the greatest Eu- 
ropean authorities on the U. S. 
Constitution. He is “succeeded” by 
his 12-year-old son, Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, for whom 
Napoleon Clémentine will act as 
“regent” until he becomes of age. 


Died. John W. Thompson, 64; 
in St. Louis, of heart disease (See 
p. 10.) 


Died. Benjamin Barker Odell, 
72, Governor of New York during 
two consecutive terms (1901-5); at 
Manhattan, of cancer of the 
stomach, 


Died. Alton Brooks Parker, 74, 
Democratic nominee for the presi- 
dency in 1904, to accept which he 
resigned as Chief Justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals, dis- 
tinguished and _ respected jurist; 
suddenly, of heart failure, while 
riding in his automobile. Judge 
Parker was, of course, chosen as 
a “gold Democrat” in 1904 “to 
take the curse of Bryan’s free 
silver off the party.” 


Died. Miss Grace Norton, 93, 
famed authority upon Montaigne, 
sister of the late Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton of Harvard, first 
cousin of President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard; at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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FICTION 


Wry Blarney 


The Story* of how James O’- 
brien, he that had been Ireland’s 
curly-headed rebel poet before he 
hushed his tongue and earned the 
name of Jimmy the Hangman for 
sitting, iron-jowled, on a high bench 
of justice as Lord Glenmalure; of 
how this man married his sweet 
daughter Connaught to John d’ 
Arey, a tricky swipe but polished, 
instead of to fine young Dermot 
McDermot of Dermotstown, as 
brave a lad of the old land as 
was in it, so that she might be 
a great lady and go about the 
world instead of stopping always 
in the quiet country among horses, 
dogs and simple folk; and of what 
came of it, including the talk that 
Jimmy the Hangman’s house was 
haunted after his death until it 
blazed to the ground—all this is 
a strange, touching story that 
might or might not have happened 
just as it did; and no great matter, 
either, if likelihood, is sometimes 
owed small debts. 

What matters most is the man- 
ner of its telling by young Master 
Byrne, who says that this, more 
than all his other writing, is a 
book for men of the old country 
that is on them all like a spell— 
men who surely owe him a hearty 
“God bless the work!” 

It was the young gentleman’s 
intention that his countrymen 
might find in the book much that 
would take them home from wher- 
ever they might be on the earth. 
So he wrote of the fragrance and 
spaciousness of an Irish mansion 
as old as the green sod it stood 
in. He kept bringing in the sweep 
of Irish history through the an- 
cient family trees—old kings and 
warriors and battles from Queen 
Maeve in the day of giants to tart 
Timothy Healy, and the Fenian 
men humming the “Shan Van 
Voght,” the Song of Defeat, which 
is through the book like a soft 
threat. 

He made Connaught O’brien with 
dusky hair and slender perfections 
and a strong but quiet tongue, and 
Dermot McDermot honorable, sure 
in his saddle and loved by dogs— 
of which there are many about— 
terriers, deerhounds, foxhound 
packs and puppies, and the red 
setter Rory. He wrote the love- 
making of these two as a slow, 
certain thing of wry humor and 
restrained ecstasy, and, as the Irish 
are, a little sad. 

There is a stirring meet of ladies 
and gentlemen on their tall horses 
to find, chase and kill, with due 
ceremony, that somewhat mystical 
reddish mister, Dan Russell the 
fox, with impudent wisdom seeking 
sanctuary from a choir of hounds. 
There is a mighty steeplechase with 
the bookies hawking odds, the 
hoofs thundering and two poor 


*HANGMAN’s House — Donn-Byrne — Cen- 
tury ($2), 








BRIAN OSWALD DONN-BYRNE 
“God bless the Work!” 


jocks killed. There is lambing- 
time, on the spring hills thinly lit 
with frost and starlight; and cours- 
ing the whippets after Pussy, the 
dodging hare; and benign old gen- 
tlemen in red coats “hacking bit- 
terly at small white balls and say- 
~— very evil phrases. .. .” 

he brown bees of Ireland are 
never forgotten, in their clean skips 
by golden-thatched cottages. And 
blue turf smoke is there, and all 
the birds of Ireland... . 

“The wren, the wren, the king of 

all birds” 
—the gray goose, the barking golden 
eagle, the fleet azure kingfisher, the 
white triangles of lonely wild 
swans. These come in the book’s 
many interludes, as where Neddy 
Joe, the ancient lodge-keeper, sits 
in warm sunshine tying salmon flies 
out of bright feathers and passing 
crabbed strictures on all the folk 
he best loves. At an inn with a 
white sand floor and bacon flitches 
hanging in the rafters, a poet with 
the face of a thousand wrinkles re- 
lates how a great Irish bard, Dan 
Hoyser (Tannhauser!), met Venus 
in Germany’s mountains and was 
her darling for 20 years—and then 
unwraps from his patterned ker- 
chief some songs of his own in 
the Gaelic that have been “com- 
pared very favorably to those of 
the great Dan Hoyser.” 

The Significance. There are in 
the world a few unsensitive people 
for whom the mellow, wry blarney 
of Author Donn-Byrne has_ no 
meaning at all. These are pitiable 
folk, for they will not understand 
the astonishing thing he has now 
done—written a book of modern 
times with all the glamour upon it 
that was on Messer Marco Polo, 
The Wind Bloweth and his other 
tales of days long gone. His warm- 
est admirers will be quickest to see 
that he has not done this rich thing 


Extra! Extra! 


Read all about 


The Spanish Armada 
The Exploits of Drake 
The Plots Against Elizabeth 


The Execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots 


The War in the Low Countries 
The Essex Conspiracy 


You may read eye-witness or con- 
temporary accounts of these and a 
hundred other Elizabethan events in 


THE FUGGER 
NEWS-LETTERS 


(Second Series) 


Edited by Victor von Klarwill 
Translated by L. S. R. Byrne 


Reading these sixteenth-century letters, 
written by correspondents of the great 
Banking House of Fugger, is like reading 
a newspaper of Queen Elizabeth's own 
day. The present volume deals almost 
entirely with England, and her foreign 
affairs, during the years 1568-1605. Here 
is history with the timely vitality of journal- 
ism. Illustrated, $6.00. 


THE BREEZE 
in the 
MOONLIGHT 


This fourteenth-century Chinese novel is 
fascinating in its quaintness and startling 
in its modernity. One does not feel far 
from contemporary realism while reading 
this eventful tale that has been translated 
from the Chinese by George Soulié de 
Morant, and done into English by H. 
Bedford-Jones. With decorative end-papers, 
and illustrated from old Chinese prints, 


$2.50. 
THE 
NEW NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Editor of ‘‘The Outline of Science” 
Readers will agree with the N. Y. Times 
that this Romance of Nature’s Wonder- 
land is “brilliant in its poy A Volume 
one, of this work which will complete 


in three volumes with 2,000 illustrations, 
is now ready. $6.00 per volume. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York London 
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when winds blow 
high at Sea 


Is really the most 
| thoughtful gift in the 
| world to send your 

friends, whether 

they’re mereiy going 

past Hatteras to Ber- 

muda or around the 
globe to China. A Bon 
Voyage Book Box is 
the modern treasure 
chest on the high seas 
of today. Remember 
your travelling friends 
and they will ever re- 
member you. 
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Write or wire name 
of voyageur, giving 
the price of box de- 
sired, the name of vessel 
and the date of sailing. 
Delivery will be made to 
the steamer. Books and } 
magazines of your choice 
or ours will be sent. 
| BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 


| are priced at 
$5, $10, $15, $20, etc. 
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AUTHOR WHITLOCK 
. . prefers to please 


without overdoing it occasionally— 
slipping over briefly into unre- 
deemed melodrama, laying on a few 
too-thick bits of the Biblical locu- 
tion; but in the main they will 
be delighted and amazed to see in 
this, his best work yet, the subtle 
operation of his gentle Irish irony, 
something of that astringent quality 
that sharpens the art of his coun- 
tryman, Painter Willie Orpen, who 
once painted a swarthy, hawk- 
faced gypsy basking with his wom- 
an and trained bear on the lush, 
noon-flooded Hill of Howth. 


The Author. Brian Oswald 
Donn-Byrne was born in Man- 
hattan less than 40 years ago, with 
a long north-of-Ireland genealogy. 
From three on, he grew up on the 
family estate in Ireland, getting 
faery lore and the Gaelic. His 
college learning was at Dublin, 
Paris, Leipzig; he served an edi- 
torial apprenticeship in the U. S. 
Until he wrote Messer Marco Polo 
(1921), few guessed his genius and 
there were money struggles, hard 
ones. His wife, Dolly Donn-Byrne, 
writes too—collaborated with Gilda 
Varesi on the play Enter Madame. 
There are four little Donn-Byrnes, 
including the twins, but not even 
the best friends of the family at- 
tempt to spell their Gaelic names, 


Replanted 


Uprootep—Brand Whitlock—A>p- 
pleton ($2). You see them wherev- 
er you go but especially in Paris 
and on the Riviera—the uprooted 
ones, the people without a country. 
This is not a realistic book about 
them, for it is full of happy end- 
ings, special cases. Yet you can 
imagine, or you know, what might 
have befallen a callow, spirited filly 
like Betty Marsh—whose taste of 
the wide world during the War 
made Macochee, Ohio, intolerable 
and took her back to run _ her 
chances among the big hotels, 
casinos, studios and half-soled, ti- 
tled Romeos—if she had not finally 
fallen into the hands of a success- 
ful artist and a genuine British 
dowager. You know what end 
awaited Mrs. Katherine Mande- 
ville Richardson, the U. S. diplo- 
mat’s relict, if she had not had 
the fabulous good fortune to hook 
the childish millionaire, Samuel} 
Gummidge Bunker, after trickery 
at roulette had failed her. You 
even know that not all artists are 
so comparatively happy, chivalrous 
and well-heeled as Leslie Waldron, 
not all dowagers so sensible and 
friendly as Lady Agnes Drayton. 
The chances are that Author Whit- 
lock knows too, after eight years 
as U. S. Minister and Ambassador 
to Belgium; knows so well that 
upon his return to novel-writing 
he finds it less painful, and though 
less truthful, more pleasing, to 
make a fiction of uprooted folk 


The Repression 


of Crime 

MERICA’S crime 

conditions analyzed 
by a brilliant student of 
our most vital problem. 
The crime wave —its 


cause—its cure—its pre- 
vention — the criminal 
and our responsibility. 


by Harry 
Elmer Barnes 
$2.50 at all booksellers 
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Lt Georges Carpentier, Rudolph Val- 


who either learned to flourish with- 
out soil or were replanted where 
they belonged. 

Brand Whitlock would be a good 
man to write an Uprooted laid 
right in the U. S.—the uprooting 
of small-town folk and their trans- 
planting, with various degrees of 
success, in big cities. He was 
born at Urbana, Ohio, 57 years 
ago, becoming a_ political corre- 
spondent on the old Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, and later an assistant 
to Illinois’ Secretary of State at 
Springfield, what time (1893-97) 
he tutored in law. Then he went 
to Ohio, passed its bar require- 
ments and began practicing in To- 
ledo. That town welcomed his 
vigor and_ independence, soon 
(1905) electing him mayor over 
four other candidates and re-elect- 
ing him in three successive elec- 
tions. Then he refused renomina- 
tion and settled to pursue his lit- 
erary work, began in 1902. In 
1912, he added to his list of seven 
published stories and essays, The 
Fall Guy, an _ interpretation of 
U. S. life that was dramatized 
with large success only a couple of 
seasons ago. His ministry in Bel- 
gium began in 1913 and he was 
working on J. Hardin & Son (pub- 
lished 1923) when war broke out. 
Belgium (1919) is one of the fin- 
est, most understanding documents 
ever made by a stranger within 
any one’s gates. 


NON-FICTION 
Coy 

TWENTY-FIVE: Being a Young 
Man’s Candid Recollections of his 
Elders and _ Betters — Beverley 
Nichols—Doran ($2.50). Beverley 
Nichols is one of those beamish 
young men of whom England and 
the U. S. were so full in the 
early, hearty days of the English 
Speaking Union. A_ product of 
that downy nest of Britain’s prime 
ministers, diplomats, barristers 
and wind-bags—the Oxford Union 
—he came to the U. S. on the 
British Universities Mission. Some 
Impressions: 

Of Nicholas Murray’ Butler: 
“My God, what a mind! ... Th 
epitome of the commonplace.” Of 
the White House: “Like going to 
see a dentist.” Of Woodrow Wil- 
son: “Very clean. Immaculate. . 
He was like a dentist. Or a dis- 
tinguished surgeon.” Of William 
Howard Taft: “A sort of Pippa 
Passes spirit.” Of Elihu Root: 
“‘*A veray parfit gentil knight.’” 

There is rather too much of 
Mr. Nichols’ coy self, but he has 
travelled about a lot for his years. 
He reveals close-to: the generosity 
of “Jack” Pierpont Morgan; G. 
K. Chesterton’s commanding little 
wife; elocutionary secrets of Great 
Living Statesmen; the witty Sit- 
wells (calling attention to Osbert’s 
note in Who’s Who: “Fought in 
Flanders and farmed with fa- 
ther’); the misunderstood royalty 
of Greece; moony Poet W. B. 
Yeats; emotional Margot Asquith; 
wry Painter “Willie” Orpen; 


entino, H. L. Mencken, Michael 
Arlen, Elinor Glyn. . 

His last line: “And was there 
not a man called Browning, who 
wrote: 

‘Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be’?” ° 


“The Friendly Arctic’ 


BLACK SUNLIGHT—Earl Rossman 
—Oxford University Press ($1.75). 
With so many bold men preparing 
these spring days to explore by air 
over the icy wastes of the Polar 
Sea, this journalistic account of 
life on the upper fringes of Alaska 
makes a well-timed appearance. As 
Explorer Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
agrees in the preface,-it is a good 
kind of introduction to “the friend- 
ly Arctic” for folk who have never 
been there, since Author Rossman 
was a tenderfoot when he took his 
cinema cameras to the Eskimo vil- 
lage of Wainwright* and _ settled 
down for the hard winter of 1923- 
24. An able newspaperman, Ross- 
man put in his diary, and has here 
expanded, facts and fresh impres- 
sions which an habitué of the 
North might have omitted as com- 
monplace: that an Alaskan city 
was called Nome when, in 1849, 
an Admiralty draftsman misread 
the notation “Name?”; that the 


*Near Point Barrow, northernmost set- 
tlement in the Americas and base of the 
current Detroit Arctic expedition under 
Captain George H. Wilkins (see Time, 
Jan. 4 et seq., SCIENCE) which Rossman 
accompanies. 





WAS MARCO POLO 
a Babbitt? He was a 
Venetian Capitalist. He 
wrote down what he saw 


of Kublai Khan’s em- 


pire with an accuracy that 
amazes present day science, 
and a terseness that writers 
of prose envy. That is why 
his book survives while more 
flowery writers of his time lie 
buried under their rhetoric. His 
eight century old book holds an 
eterna! picture of one of the rich- 
est epochs the world has known, 
and it serves today still as the best 
book by which to know the Far 
Fast. 

For years this priceless book was ob- 
tainable only in expensive sets or in fine 
print popular editions. Boni & Liveright 
have brought out the first available library edi- 
tion. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO, THE 


VENETIAN, beautifully printed in clear type on 
fine laid paper with map end papers of Marco 
Polo’s route and decorative drawings in woodcut 
rope and it is in its second large edition. Octavo 
50. (Uniform with the library edition of 
TRISTRAM SHANDY, now in its 3rd large 


edition). On Sale Everywhere. 


Ce BONI & LIVERIGHT 
Publishers, N. Y. 
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HE modern 
Dumas-Dick- 
ens at his buoy- 
ant best.”’—Time 


IS ‘The Broad 
Highway’ has 
at last a real rival 
in ‘The High Ad- 
venture’.” — Phila- 


delphia Record 












THE HIGH 


ADVENTURE 
By Jeffery Farnol 





30th THOUSAND! 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 





T is Jeffery Far- 

nol at his best.” 
—The New York 
Evening Post 











Fg om yarn. 
The sheer 
delight of Mr. Far- 
nol’s people grows 
upon you.”—The 
Boston Transcript 












































Malamute Saloon, brought to fame 
by Rhymster Robert W. Service, 
still functions tamely; that igloos 
are seldom built of snow, but usual- 
ly of driftwood and turfs; that 
William T. Lopp, onetime U. S. 
education chief for Alaska, got the 
Eskimos started in the reindeer 
industry, of which Carl Lomen is 
king; that there is said to be a 
mountain of jade in the wild hin- 
terland; that Eskimo seamstresses 
wear their teeth to the gums chew- 
ing deerhide into shape; that whal- 
ing parties will travel afoot 30 
miles out on the unevenly frozen 
ocean hunting for open leads to 
v;.tch for a blowing bowhead; that 
flocks of duck, whose northward 
flight beyond Barrow is _ strong 
evidence of land in the Arctic 
“blind-spot,” fly so thickly and so 
low that the natives can lasso them 
with weighted strings; that the 
last suicidal migration of the Alas- 


| 


\ 


\ 


kan lemmings* was in 1888; that, 
protected against unmitigated sun- 
shine glaring on ice and snow only 
by crude wooden masks or slit 
leather straps, the endless days are 
nights for many snow-blind Eski- 
mos, days of black sunlight; that 
the Eskimo appetite is prodigious, 
measurable only by the amount 
of food available; that thieving is 
unknown among them; that at 
their indoor social gatherings it is 
customary for one and all to sit 
stripped to the buff; that if land 
is ever discovered beyond Barrow, 
and utilized for an aero base, Man- 
hattan may be within two days and 
a half of Tokyo. Besides such sta- 
tistics, human interest, personali- 
ties, abound. The one maddening 
thing is, that for a book written 
by a camera man, this one is most 
stingily illustrated. 

*Tail-less mice, upon which, as a race, 


there periodically comes an urge to de- 
scend to the sea and drown by the million. 
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the retail price is likewise higher. But would 


men continue to pay more, do you think, 


except for genuinely increased enjoyment? 


The fact\\cannot be denied — they d@ continue 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 
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THE CITY OF THE SACRED WELL 
—T. A. Willard—Century ($4). 
Here is the story, told by an inti- 
mate friend, of Edward Herbert 
Thompson—‘“Don Eduardo”, as 
they call him in Yucatan—to whom 
is credited the bulk of modern 
archeological knowledge of _ the 
great Mayan civilizations. Read- 
ing explorers’ books as a_ boy 
in snug New England, he connect- 
ed himself with the Peabody Mu- 
seum and the American Antiquari- 
an Society, which obtained him the 
first U. S. consulship in Yucatan 
and opportunity to devote most of 
his life to baring the secrets of 
Chichen Itza, the Mayan capital. 
Besides constituting a reliable com- 
pendium of Mayan. culture—Author 
Willard is himself an accomplished 
archeologist—the book recites in 
Thompson’s own words the feats of 
dredging, and then diving, to the 
bottom of the home of Yum Chac, 
the Rain God—a limestone sink- 
hole 160 feet across and 150 feet 
deep—where virgins and warriors, 
decked with jade and golden bells, 
accompanied by balls of copal 
(aromatic resin), rubber and cot- 
ton goods, pottery, engraved gold- 
en disks, weapons, tiaras, brooches, 
mirrors, were flung as_ sacrifices 
from the high brink (TIME, Nov. 
16, SCIENCE). 


ALERT READERS 


—are not permitting the season 
to slip by without having read, 
or planned to read, books desig- 
nated by the best current crit- 
icism as: 

Significant 

The Origin of the Next War— 
John Bakeless ($2.50). Bursting 
with quiet facts. 

Havelock Ellis—Isaac Goldberg 
($4). Biography and criticism of 
“the most civilized Englishman’— 
fulsome but sound. 

Our Times: The Turn of the Cen- 
tury, 1900-1904—Mark Sullivan 
($5). Yesterday catalogued with 
all its pomps and properties. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years—Carl Sandburg (2 vols., 
$10). The country lawyer by a 
poet of the cornlands—tremendous- 
ly human, 

Light and Pleasant 


The High Adventure — Jeffery 
Farnol ($2). Another buoyant 
epic of the broad highway. 

Simonetta Perkins—L. P. Hart- 
ley ($1.50). A Bostonienne tempt- 
ed in Venice. 

The Fourth Queen—Isabel Pater- 
son ($2). Galleon-scuttling, buss- 
ing and swearing in the bawdy 
days of Queen Bess. 

Nize Baby—Milt Gross ($2). 
Paroxysms in Ghettoese. 

The facilities of Time’s book 
department are at its readers’ 
disposal. To order the above, 
or any other’ books, inclose a 
check or cash to the Book 
Editor, making plain to whom you 
wish your purchases sent. 

Tue PENTON Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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